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[In  this  paper  no  attempt  has  been  made  to  distinguish  between  men  who 
were  educated  physicians  and  those  picturesque  characters  who,  in  one  crude 
form  or  another,  ministered  to  the  ills  of  suffering  humanity.  To  have  passed 
as  doctors  is  sufficient  warrant  for  including  them  in  the  present  narrative.] 


To-day  there  is  a  practicing  physician  for  every  700  inhab- 
itants of  Luzerne  County  and  perhaps  every  square  mile 
will  average  a  disciple  of  the  healing  art.  To-day,  with  a 
busy  population  of  a  quarter  of  a  million  souls,  it  is  with 
difficulty  that  we  can  picture  this  same  portion  of  Pennsyl- 
vania as  it  was  in  the  half  century  up  to  1825,  the  period  with 
which  this  paper  has  particularly  to  deal. 

As  originally  erected  in  1786,  Luzerne  County  stretched 
along  the  Susquehanna  River  from  the  mouth  of  the  Nesco- 
peck  Creek,  opposite  Berwick,  northward  to  the  New  York 
State  line,  a  distance  of  150  miles  by  the  rough  bridle  paths 
of  that  day,  whose  trails  are  now  occupied  by  our  modern 
iron  highways,  or  120  miles  as  the  bird  flies. 

Of  this  vast  wilderness,  covering  the  northeastern  quarter 
of  Pennsylvania,  Wilkes-Barre  (or  Wyoming,  as  it  was 
called),  was  the  centre,  and  here  lived  the  doctors,  here 
were  the  courts,  here  was  the  capital  of  old  Westmoreland 
(belonging  to  Connecticut,  though  geographically  separated 
from  it),  and  here  were  contested  the  rival  claims  of  Penn- 
sylvania and  Connecticut  for  a  fair  valley  whose  tragic 
history  is  known  wherever  the  English  language  is  spoken. 

So  far  as  the  records  show  there  was  no  physician  with 
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the  first  adventurers  from  Connecticut  to  Wyoming  in  1763. 
True  to  their  New  England  instincts  every  attempt  at  settle- 
ment witnessed  the  presence  of  a  school  teacher  and  a  min- 
ister of  the  gospel,  but  no  special  inducements  were  held  out 
to  followers  of  Esculapius. 

But  such  were  not  slow  in  coming  and  some  of  them  left 
a  marked  impression  upon  a  community  which  had  already 
received  a  baptism  of  blood  and  which  was  to  be  wasted  by 
internecine  strife  for  a  period  of  30  years. 

True  there  was  little  opportunity  in  a  vast  wilderness  like 
Westmoreland  for  the  practice  of  medicine  in  the  earlier 
days.  The  population  was  widely  scattered  and — what  was 
a  greater  obstacle  to  doctors  than  all  else — hardy.  The 
sturdy  life  of  the  pioneer  had  few  emergencies  which  called 
for  medical  interference.  Under  these  circumstances  the 
doctors  who  came  had  necessarily  to  identify  themselves  with 
other  callings  in  order  to  earn  a  living.  Like  other  settlers 
they  took  up  tracts  of  land,  or  "pitches"  as  spoken  in  the 
language  of  that  day.  Sometimes  it  was  for  making  homes 
for  themselves,  but  as  often  it  was  for  speculation. 

EARLY  DISEASES. 

Probably  the  same  causes  which  in  our  day  produce  febrile 
disorders  of  a  malarial  type  have  always  been  operative. 
"At  all  events,  fever  and  ague,"  says  Pearce,  "has  raged  at 
various  periods  along  the  Susquehanna,  ever  since  the  white 
man  lived  on  its  banks,  and  even  earlier,  for  Shikellimus, 
the  viceroy  of  the  Six  Nations,  died  at  Shamokin  (now 
Sunbury)   from  this  malady  in   1749." 

The  most  dreaded  malady  of  that  day  was  small-pox. 
The  first  epidemic  which  swept  over  the  settlement  at 
Wyoming  was  in  1777,  in  which  year  the  infection  was 
brought  from  Philadelphia. 

Vaccination  being  then  unknown,  the  only  means  for  com- 
bating the  disease  was  inocculation.  Great  alarm  prevailed, 
but  a  town  meeting  was  held  and  measures  were  taken  to 
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fight  the  disease  with  the  utmost  vigor,  the  result  being  to 
allay  the  public  fear  and  to  keep  the  disease  within  bounds. 
Persons  desiring  this  protection  could  not  receive  the  virus 
at  their  own  homes,  but  were  compelled  to  resort  to  a  pest 
house,  one  of  which  was  established  in  each  township,  half 
a  mile  from  a  traveled  road.  As  far  as  possible  these  rude 
hospitals  were  quarantined. 

Small-pox  was  a  great  terror  to  the  Indians  and  well  it 
may  have  been,  for  the  red  man  has  never  been  able  to  with- 
stand its  ravages,  and  it  is  the  disease,  which  more  than  all 
others  combined,  has  wasted  his  tribes,  generation  after  gen- 
eration, and  which  will  not  long  hence  complete  the  work 
of  extermination. 

Pearce  says  that  when  the  Indians  entered  Forty  Fort 
on  the  day  of  the  massacre,  the  women  cried  out  "Small- 
pox," with  a  view  of  frightening  away  the  savages,  but  with- 
out success,  the  latter  understanding  the  ruse  and  going  on 
with  their  work  of  plunder.  Pearce  mentions  the  presence 
of  typhus  fever  in  1778.  Miner  says  that  in  1780  there  was 
an  endemic  fever,  widespread  in  extent,  and  distressing  in 
its  severity.  An  unusually  hot  summer  was  followed  by  an 
autumn  of  unprecedented  sickness.  The  prevailing  malady 
was  fever — remittent  and  intermittent — of  a  particularly 
severe  type  on  the  Kingston  side  of  the  river.  "Dr.  Wm. 
Hooker  Smith  skillfully  dispensed  calomel,  tartar  emetic  and 
Jesuit  bark,  and  the  number  of  deaths,  though  considerable, 
bore  a  very  small  proportion  to  the  great  number  afflicted." 

The  next  year  (1781)  was  also  very  sickly,  typhus  being 
added  to  remittent  and  intermittent  fever.  Among  the  vic- 
tims was  Lydia,  the  wife  of  Col.  Zebulon  Butler,  who  was 
the  daughter  of  Rev.  Jacob  Johnson.  A  servant  of  Capt. 
Mitchell  fell  dead  at  the  fort.  A  son  of  Capt.  Durkee  died 
of  nose  bleed. 

The  spring  before  the  massacre  was  memorable  by  reason 
of  what  was  called  "putrid  fever,"  a  malignant  and  conta- 
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gious  disease,  which  claimed  among  its  victims  the  wife  of 
Dr.  William  Hooker  Smith,  and  his  daughter  Mrs.  Dr. 
Gustin. 

The  first  medical  man  to  visit  Wyoming  Valley,  was  Dr. 
J.  M.  Otto,  of  Bethlehem,  who  was  sent  for  to  attend  Chris- 
tian Frederick  Post,  the  Moravian  missionary  among  the 
Indians.  This  was  in  the  summer  of  1755,  prior  to  the 
settlement  of  the  valley  by  the  whites. 

DR.  JOSEPH   SPRAGUE, 

The  first  to  locate  and  practice  medicine  in  old  Wyoming 
was  Dr.  Joseph  Sprague,  who  came  with  his  family  from 
Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y.,  between  1770  and  1772.  In  an  original 
"List  of  Settlers  on  Susquehanna  River,  October,  1771," 
his  name  appears.  Where  and  when  he  was  born  and  when 
and  where  he  died  the  present  chronicler  cannot  say.  "The 
prospective  profits  from  land  speculation  probably  contrib- 
uted more,"  says  Hollister,  "to  bringing  him  hither  than  any 
expectation  of  professional  emolument  or  advantage  in  a 
wilderness." 

Shortly  after  his  coming  to  Wyoming  the  Wilkes-Barre 
people  offered  him  a  settling  right  in  the  township.  Like 
every  other  settler  he  was  required,  under  the  rules  of  the 
Susquehanna  Company,  to  give  bonds  for  the  discharge  of 
whatever  responsibilities  he  assumed  as  a  settler.  Here 
is  the  minute  of  his  admission,  by  the  people  in  town  meet- 
ing assembled : 

"At  a  meeting  of  the  inhabitants  of  Wyoming,  legally 
warned  and  held  at  Wilkes-Barre,  January  21st,  1772,  it  was 
Resolved,  That  Dr.  Joseph  Sprague  shall  have  a  settling 
right  in  the  Township  of  Wilkes-Barre  provided  he  give 
bond  for  Fifty  Dollars  to  Capt.  Butler  and  the  rest  of  the 
Committee  for  the  use  of  the  Company." 

He  was  prompt  in  executing  his  bond,  for  the  record  is 
as  follows: 
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Feb.  1772.  "Joseph  Sprague,  late  of  Poughkeepsie 
Duchess  County,  N.  Y.,  executes  to  Z.  Butler,  Stephen 
Fuller  and  Timothy  Smith,  Committee  of  settlers  from 
Wilkes-Barre  township,  bond  for  £30 — to  pay  £15,  with  in- 
terest, on  or  before  July  1,  1773,  for  settling  right  in  Wilkes- 
Barre." 

A  still  earlier  vote  to  admit  him  reads  as  follows : 

"Wilksbury,  Sept.  30,  1771.  Voted  in  town  meeting  that 
Doctor  Joseph  Sprague  shall  have  a  settling  in  one  of  ye 
five  towns." 

On  Dec.  17,  1771,  town  meeting  at  Wilkes-Barre  "voted 
that  Joseph  Sprague  (and  others  named)  have  each  a  set- 
tling right  in  ye  township  of  Lackaworna." 

Miner  says  Dr.  Sprague  was  here  as  early  as  1770,  and 
says  this  may  be  regarded  as  the  date  of  the  first  permanent 
settlement  of  Wyoming.  When  Dr.  Sprague  came  the  town 
plot  was  covered  with  pitch  pines  and  scrub  oak.  The 
inhabitants  occupied  the  stockade  at  Mill  Creek.  There 
were  but  five  white  women  in  Wilkes-Barre  Township  be- 
sides his  family.     Miner  also  says : 

"The  Mill  Creek  stockade  covered  perhaps  an  acre,  a 
ditch  was  dug  around  the  area ;  logs  12  or  14  feet  high,  split, 
were  placed  perpendicularly  in  double  rows,  to  break  joints, 
so  as  to  enclose  it.  Loop  holes  to  fire  through  with  mus- 
ketry were  provided.  There  was  one  cannon  in  the  fort,  the 
only  one  in  the  settlement,  but  it  was  useless,  except  as  an 
alarm  gun,  having  no  ball.  Within  this  enclosure  the  whole 
settlement  was  congregated,  the  men  generally  armed, 
going  out  to  their  farms  to  work  during  the  day,  and  re- 
turning at  night.  The  houses,  store  and  sheds  were  placed 
around  against  the  wall  of  timbers.  Matthias  Hollenback, 
then  about  twenty,  full  of  life  and  enterprise,  had  just  come 
up  the  river  with  a  boat  load  of  needed  goods  and  opened 
a  store.  On  the  left  was  the  house  of  Capt.  Zebulon  Butler. 
Next  on  the  right  was  the  building  of  Dr.   Sprague,  the 
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physician  of  the  settlement,  who  added  to  his  scant  income 
by  keeping  a  boarding-house,  the  largest  building  in  the 
stockade.  Here  Mr.  Hollenback  and  Nathan  Denison,  then 
twenty-three,  had  their  quarters.  Having  seen  near  40 
years  afterwards,  their  venerable  forms  wrapped  in  their 
cloaks,  as  associate  judges  of  Pennsylvania,  we  could  not 
repress  an  allusion  to  the  contrast.  Capt.  Rezin  Geer,  who 
fell  in  the  battle,  was  here. 

"For  bread  they  used  corn  meal,  as  the  only  mill  in  the 
settlement  was  a  samp  mortar  for  pounding  grain.  Dr. 
Sprague  would  take  his  horse  with  as  much  wheat  as  he 
could  carry  and  go  out  to  Coshutunk  (Cochecton)  on  the 
Delaware  to  have  it  ground.  A  bridle  path  was  the  only 
road,  and  70  or  80  miles  to  mill  was  no  trifling  distance. 
While  at  the  Delaware  settlement  having  his  grist  ground 
he  would  buy  a  few  spices  and  a  runlet  (small  cask)  of 
Antigua  rum.  The  cakes  baked  from  the  flour,  and  the 
liquor,  were  kept  as  dainties  for  some  special  occasion,  or 
when  emigrants  of  note  came  in  from  Connecticut. 

"No  furniture,  except  home-made,  was  yet  in  the  settle- 
ment. Venison  and  shad  were  plenty,  but  salt  was  a  treas- 
ure. All  were  elate  with  hope  and  the  people,  for  a  time, 
were  never  happier. 

"But  soon  work  came  for  Dr.  Sprague.  Zebulon,  a 
son  of  Capt.  Zebulon  Butler,  died,  also  two  daughters  of  Rev. 
Jacob  Johnson,  and  Peregrine  Gardner  and  Thomas  Rob- 
inson. Lazarus  Young  was  drowned  in  bringing  up  mill- 
irons  for  the  Hollenback  mill.  At  this  time  the  Indians 
were  numerous  about  the  settlement,  some  of  them  very 
friendly,  belonging  to  the  Moravian  Society.  For  about 
two  years  the  people  made  their  headquarters  at  the  fort, 
then  became  numerous  and  feeling  secure,  they  scattered 
over  the  valley." 

There  were  no  Indians  resident  in  the  valley  at  this  time, 
though  occasional  visits  were  made  by  the  Christian  Indians 
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of  Friedenshutten  (present  Wyalusing) ,  in  search  of  game, 
or  fish,  or  wild  hemp.  The  Indian  occupancy  of  Wyoming 
Valley  as  a  place  of  residence,  ceased  soon  after  the  tragic 
death  of  Teedyuscung  in  1763. 

A  great  deal  of  light  is  thrown  upon  the  values  of  those 
early  days,  as  well  as  upon  the  modes  of  living,  by  the 
account  books  of  Elisha  Blackman,  a  farmer  of  Wilkes- 
Barre,  now  Hanover  Township.  These  are  in  the  posses- 
sion of  his  great-grandson,  Henry  Blackman  Plumb,  Esq., 
author  of  the  "History  of  Hanover  Township."  Here  is 
an  account  with  old  Dr.  Sprague,  the  amounts  being  carried 
out  in  Connecticut  currency,  6  shillings  being  equivalent  to 
a  silver  dollar.  After  1786  and  the  establishment  of  the 
Pennsylvania  claim  to  the  soil,  the  Connecticut  reckoning 
gave  way  to  Pennsylvania  reckoning — 7  shillings  and  6 
pence  making  a  dollar.  The  reckoning  of  accounts  in 
pounds,  shillings  and  pence  continued  in  Wyoming  Valley 
considerably  after   1800.     (Plumb  212.) 

Wilkes-Barre,  June  1,  1772. 
Doctor  Joseph  Sprague, 

To  Elisha  Blackman,  Senior,  Dr. 
£       s.       d. 

To  Cash,  Lawful  money o        8        8 

"  Work  with  two  men  and  two  horses, 

plowing  an  acre  of  land o        6         o 

"  Plowing  two  acres  between  corn .  . .  o         3         o 

"  One  day's  work 030 

"  Plowing  two  acres  of  corn o         3         o 

1773,  To  One  quart  bottle o         1         6 

To  Cash,  one  dollar 060 

To  One  acre  of  stalks o        4        o 

To  1  Bushel  and  half  peck  of  corn .  . . .  o         3         7 

To  ferry  to  fetch  one  bushel  of  corn . .  .  o        o         8 

To  A  turn  with  Mr.  Porter 026 
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1774,  July — To  the  three  boys  a  day  (Elisha,   £.       s.       d. 

Ichabod,  Eleazer) o  3  o 

To  Eleazer,  half  a  day o  o  6 

To  Ichabod,  one  day o  1  o 

To  20  pumpkins o  1  8 

To  the  three  boys  one  day  stripping  to- 
bacco     o  3  o 

To  one  boy  a  day o  1  o 

To  one  pig     o  2  o 

1775,  January  10 — To  J/2  a  bushel  of  potatoes  010 

To  1  bushel  of  potatoes o  2  o 

To  10  bushels  of  corn o  10  o 

1775,  June  ye  26 — Settled  with  Mr.  Joseph 

Sprague  and  found  due  to  him.  .020 

[No  date] — To  payment  for  doctoring 1  1  9 

To  2]/2   bushels  of   corn   for   Douglas 

Davison o  7  6 

To  3  bushels  of  corn o  9  o 

To  iy2  bushels  of  corn o  4  6 

To  1  bushel  of  corn o  3  6 

To  4  bushels  of  corn o  14  o 

This  pioneer  doctor  does  not  seem  to  have  had  permanent 
residence  in  Wilkes-Barre.  Hollister  says,  page  150: 
"Of  the  yet  uninhabited  forest,  called  in  the  ancient  records 
'Ye  Town  of  Lackaworna,'  Dr.  Sprague  was  one  of  the 
original  proprietors.  His  first  land  sale  was  for  meadow 
lot  No.  13  in  Lackawanna  Township,  sold  to  Jeremiah 
Blanchard  in  May  1772.  For  a  period  of  13  years  [1772  to 
1785],  with  the  exception  of  the  summer  of  1778,  Dr. 
Sprague  lived  near  the  Lackawanna,  between  Spring  Brook 
and  Pittston,  in  happy  seclusion,  practicing  medicine  when 
opportunity  offered,  and  in  fishing,  hunting  and  farming, 
until,  with  the  other  Yankee  settlers,  he  was  driven  from 
the  valley  in  1784  by  the  Pennamites.  He  died  in  Con- 
necticut." Miner  says  he  died  in  Virginia.  As  shown  else- 
where he  was  living  in  Wilkes-Barre  in  1774  and  1776. 
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Dr.  Sprague  was  twice  married.  Prior  to  his  joining  the 
Wyoming  colony  he  had  married  for  his  second  wife 
Eunice  Chapman,  who  was  born  at  Colchester,  Conn.,  in 
1732.  He  had  several  children  by  his  first  wife.  A  son 
fell  in  the  battle  of  1778.  At  the  erection  of  Luzerne 
County,  in  1787,  there  was  a  Joseph  Sprague,  who  was 
chosen  court  crier.  Whether  he  was  a  son  or  not,  I  have  not 
learned. 

The  following  from  unpublished  records  is  furnished  by 
Oscar  J.  Harvey,  Esq. : 

May  27,  1772.  Joseph  Sprague  of  Wilkes-Barre  con- 
veys to  Jeremiah  Blanchard  of  Coventry,  Kent  Co.,  Rhode 
Island,  for  £50,  one  settling  right  "in  township  of  Lacka- 
wanna, so  called. 

In  April  or  May,  1772,  when  there  was  a  final  distribution 
of  lots  to  the  proprietors  of  Wilkes-Barre,  Joseph  Sprague 
drew : 

Lot  No.  46,  1st    Division   (on  Jacob's  Plains). 

Lot  No.  45,  2nd  Division  (town  plot). 

Lot  No.  30,  3rd   Division    (back  lots). 

Lot  No.  31,  4th  Division    (5-acre  lots). 

About  1773,  or  1774,  he  disposed  of  lot  No.  45,  2nd  Divis- 
ion— evidently  to  the  town  of  Wilkes-Barre — and  it  ulti- 
mately became  the  public  grave-yard  where  the  City  Hall 
now  stands.  It  extended  from  the  present  corner  of  Wash- 
ington and  Market  Streets  to  corner  of  Market  and  Canal, 
and  along  Canal  and  Washington  Streets,  each,  332  feet. 
The  lot  contained  three  acres  and  1 36  perches. 

In  March,  1774,  Dr.  Sprague  was  living  on  lot  No.  30, 
3rd  Division  of  Wilkes-Barre.  He  was  still  there  in  Octo- 
ber, 1776,  when,  for  £110,  10  sh.,  he  sold  to  Darius  Spofford 
"the  whole  of  said  lot  on  which  I  now  dwell — to  extend  from 
the  Centre  Street  (now  Main  Street)  eastward."  This 
lot  lay  at  the  corner  of  the  present  Ash  Street  and  South 
Main  Street. 
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March  9,  1774,  Dr.  Joseph  Sprague  of  Wilkes-Barre 
deeded  to  Dr.  Samuel  Cook  of  Poughkeeosie,  N.  Y.,  for 
£52,  8  sh.,  Lot  No.  46,  1st  Division,  or  Meadow  Lots — 
35  acres  at  Jacob's  Plains.  This  lot  lay  along  the  river  and 
was  about  where  Port  Bowkley  now  is.  This  sale  must  have 
fallen  through,  for  on  July  28,  1774,  Dr.  Sprague  conveys 
the  same  lot  to  Dr.  Wm.  Hooker  Smith,  for  £100. 

Under  date,  Wyoming,  November  25,  1786  (just  after  the 
passage  of  the  Act  erecting  Luzerne  County),  Dr.  Sprague 
writes  to  the  Supreme  Executive  Council  of  Pennsylvania 
relative  to  the  strife  between  the  adherents  of  Pennsylvania 
rule  and  its  opponents : 

"The  present  Surcomstances  of  this  Place  Stops  the  mouth 
of  Every  one  that  is  a  friend  to  government ;  Know  one  Dare 
to  say  one  word  in  behalf  of  government,  or  mutch  more  to 
inform  government,  as  he  would  amedely  fall  a  Sacrifice  to 
Lawles  and  arbartary  Power ;  for  this  Reseon  thar  is  many 
good  Sitezens  in  this  place  that  Dare  not  apeare  in  the  be- 
half of  government  but  are  obliged  to  be  Silent  and  mute. 

*  *  *  The  true  State  of  afares  here  at  Wyoming  is  in 
fact  a  total  Rejection  of  government,  and  are  at  this  time 
forming  and  modeling  a  new  form  of  government  among 
them  Selves." 

Sometime  subsequent  to  1786,  and  prior  to  1790,  Eunice 
Sprague  of  Wilkes-Barre,  filed  in  the  Luzerne  County  Court 
a  libel  in  divorce  against  "Joseph  Sprague  of  sd.  Wilkes- 
Barre,  Practitioner  of  Physic."  The  prayer  of  the  libellant 
was  addressed  to  "the  Hon.  Thos.  McKean,  Doctor  of 
Laws,  Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Penna.,  and  his 
Associate  Justices  of  the  same  Court,"  and  set  forth  that  in 
the  year  1769  she  was  lawfully  joined  in  holy  bonds  of  matri- 
mony with  Dr.  Sprague.  The  grounds  alleged  were :  "bar- 
barous and  cruel  treatment,"  etc.     The  divorce  was  granted. 

Dr.  Sprague's  widow  did  not  long  remain  in  Connecticut 
after  the  expulsion  by  the  Pennamites,  but  she  returned  to 
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Wyoming  and  joined  with  her  old  friends  and  neighbors 
in  renewing  a  home  in  the  wilderness.  The  influence  of  her 
husband's  medical  skill  was  not  lost  on  the  wife,  and  when 
thrown  on  her  own  resources  she  engaged  in  midwifery,  and 
practice  among  children,  for  which  by  nature  she  was  well 
fitted.     Dr.  Hollister  says  of  her : 

"Dr.  Sprague's  widow,  known  through  the  settlement 
as  Granny  Sprague,  returned  to  Wyoming  in  1785  and  lived 
in  a  small  log  house  then  standing  in  Wilkes-Barre  on  the 
southwest  corner  of  Main  and  Union  Streets.  She  was  a 
worthy  old  lady,  prompt,  cheerful  and  successful,  and  at  this 
time  the  sole  accoucheur  in  all  the  wide  domain  now  em- 
braced by  Luzerne,  Lackawanna  and  Wyoming  Counties. 
Although  of  great  age,  her  obstetrical  practice  as  late  as 
1 8 10,  surpassed  that  of  any  physician  in  this  portion  of 
Pennsylvania.  For  attending  a  case  of  accouchement,  no 
matter  how  distant  the  journey,  how  long  or  fatiguing  the 
detention,  this  sturdy  and  faithful  woman  invariably  charged 
one  dollar  for  services  rendered,  although  a  larger  fee  was 
never  turned  away  if  anyone  was  able  or  rash  enough  to 
pay  more." 

Previous  to  her  marriage  to  Dr.  Sprague,  Eunice  Chapman 
had  been  married  to  a  Mr.  Poiner  at  Sharon  Nine  Partners, 
N.  Y. 

After  a  long  and  useful  life  she  died  in  Wilkes-Barre 
April  12,  1814.  In  accordance  with  the  usual  brevity  with 
which  the  newspapers  of  that  day  disposed  of  interesting  hap- 
penings, the  Wilkes-Barre  Advertiser  of  April  15,  181 4, 
says : 

"Died  in  this  town  on  Tuesday  evening  last,  Mrs.  Eunice 
Sprague,  aged  82  years.  She  was  one  of  the  first  settlers 
of  this  place." 

What  a  thrilling  story  could  have  been  written  then  of  the 
life  of  a  good  woman,  who  may  most  fittingly  be  included  in 
the  pioneer  practitioners  of  medicine.     She  was  46  years  old 
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at  the  time  of  the  battle  and  her  recollections  of  early  times 
were  largely  utilized  by  the  earlier  historians  of  the  valley. 
One  of  her  children  by  her  first  husband,  Phoebe  Young, 
died  in  1845,  aged  89  years,  was  22  years  old  at  the  time 
of  the  battle,  and  was  the  last  of  the  survivors  of  the  infant 
colony  which  occupied  the  stockade  at  Mill  Creek.  Charles 
Miner  gives  a  sketch  of  Mrs.  Young  in  the  appendix  of  his 
History  of  Wyoming,  and  pays  her  a  deserved  tribute.  Her 
husband  was  in  the  battle  of  Wyoming  but  escaped.  She, 
with  Mrs.  Col.  Lazarus  Denison,  Mrs.  Jonathan  Fitch, 
Mrs.  Betsey  Shoemaker  and  their  children,  escaped  down 
the  Susquehanna  in  a  canoe  and  made  their  way  in  safety  to 
Harrisburg. 

The  following  concerning  Mrs.  Sprague,  is  from  the  pen 
of  Wesley  Johnson,  Esq.,  in  the  Historical  Record,  Vol.  3, 
page  165 : 

"Mrs.  Eunice  Sprague,  was  in  all  probability  the  first 
woman  to  practice  medicine  in  these  parts.  I  do  not  myself 
remember  her,  but  often,  when  I  was  a  small  boy,  heard  the 
old  people  speak  of  "Granny  Sprague"  as  a  successful  prac- 
titioner of  midwifery  and  of  the  healing  art  among  children. 
Mrs.  Dr.  Sprague's  residence  and  office,  which  I  well  remem- 
ber, was  a  one-story  log  house  on  the  corner  of  Main  and 
Union  Streets,  then  known  as  Granny  Sprague's  corner, 
where  the  Kessler  block  now  stands.  The  old  log  house  was 
demolished  long  years  ago,  but  the  cellar  was  plainly  to  be 
seen  up  to  the  time  of  erecting  the  present  block  of  brick 
buildings.  Mrs.  Sprague,  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  was  the 
mother  of  "Aunt  Young,"  who  lived  in  a  small,  one-story 
frame  house  on  Canal  Street,  still  standing,  a  short  distance 
below  Union  Street,  who  used  to  tell  us  boys  how  she  often 
listened  to  the  cry  of  wild  cats  and  wolves  in  the  swamp  in 
front  of  her  place,  about  where  the  line  of  several  railroads 
pass  up  the  valley.  I  remember  that  in  going  to  Mrs. 
Young's  place,  out  Union  near  the  Van  Zeek  house,  we  had 
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to  pass  a  water  course  about  where  Fell  Street  joins  Union, 
which  at  times,  after  heavy  rains,  would  be  quite  a  formida- 
ble stream  for  children  to  ford.  It  was  here,  as  I  have 
heard  said,  that  old  Zimri,  the  town  fiddler,  was  drowned 
on  a  dark  night  as  he  was  on  his  way  home,  perhaps  slightly 
boozy,  after  having  delighted  the  boys  and  girls  during  the 
first  part  of  the  night  with  the  exciting  dancing  music  of 
'Money  Musk'  and  'The  Devil's  Dream,'  drawn  from  his 
miraculous  violin." 

DR.  WILLIAM  HOOKER  SMITH. 

Soon  after  the  arrival  of  Dr.  Sprague  came  an  interesting 
personage  who  figured,  not  only  as  a  physician,  but  as  a  par- 
ticipant in  public  affairs  generally,  and  whose  influence  upon 
the  community  was  marked — Dr.  William  Hooker  Smith. 

Dr.  Smith,  who  was  born  in  1724,  located  in  Wilkes-Barre 
as  early  as  1772,  his  father,  Rev.  John  Smith,  who  died  at 
White  Plains,  N.  Y.,  before  the  Revolutionary  War,  hav- 
ing been  a  Presbyterian  clergyman  in  the  city  of  New  York. 
Rev.  John  Smith  was  the  only  Presbyterian  clergyman  in 
New  York  City  in  1732;  and  such  was  the  feebleness  of  his 
congregation,  that  he  preached  one-third  of  his  time  at 
White  Plains.     (Hist.  Coll.  N.  Y.) 

Soon  after  Dr.  Smith's  coming  to  Wyoming  Valley  he 
purchased  land  and  made  settlement.  A  purchase  was  made 
by  him  and  his  son-in-law,  James  Sutton,  who  had  come 
form  North  Castle,  Westchester  Co.,  N.  Y.,  Feburary  1, 
1773,  of  three  tracts  of  land,  meadow  lot  No.  32  in  "Kings- 
ton," containing  about  46  acres,  also  house  lot  No.  29,  con- 
taining 5  acres,  and  also  lot  No.  7,  3rd  Division,  86  acres,  in 
Kingston  Township.  Mr.  Sutton  had  settled  at  what  is  now 
Plains,  then  called  Jacob's  Plains.  Afterwards  he  moved 
to  Exeter  where  he  built  a  grist-mill  and  saw-mill. 

In  1772  he  was  the  only  physician,  except  Dr.  Sprague, 
in  a  territory  of  150  miles  in  extent,  from  Cochecton  on  the 
Delaware  to  Sunbury.     He  is  thus  described  by  Dr.  Hoi- 
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lister  in  his  History  of  Lackawanna  Valley :  "The  doctor 
was  a  plain,  practical  man,  a  firm  adherent  to  the  theory  of 
medicine  as  taught  and  practiced  by  our  sturdy  ancestors  of 
those  early  days.  He  was  an  unwavering  phlebotomist. 
Armed  with  huge  saddle-bags,  rattling  with  gallipots  and 
vials  and  thirsty  lance,  he  sallied  forth  on  horseback  over  the 
rough  country  calling  for  his  services  and  many  were  the 
cures  issuing  from  the  unloosed  vein.  No  matter  what  the 
nature  or  location  of  the  disease,  bleeding  promptly  and 
largely,  with  a  system  of  diet,  drink  and  rest,  was  enforced 
on  the  patient  with  an  earnestness  and  a  success  that  gave 
him  a  widespread  reputation  as  a  physician. 

"Though  the  doctor  was  a  Yankee  by  birth,  habit  and 
education,  such  confidence  was  reposed  in  his  capacity  and 
integrity  that  he  was  chosen  the  first  justice  in  the  Fifth  Dis- 
trict of  the  new  county  of  Luzerne.  His  commission, 
signed  by  Benjamin  Franklin,  then  President  of  the  Su- 
preme Executive  Council  of  Pennsylvania,  bears  date  May 
II,  1787." 

In  1779,  when  55  years  of  age,  he  is  said,  though  this  is 
doubtful,  to  have  accompanied  General  Sullivan  as  surgeon 
on  his  expedition  to  the  upper  waters  of  the  Susquehanna, 
to  punish  the  Six  Nation  Indians  for  their  atrocities  of  the 
preceding  year  at  Wyoming  and  Cherry  Valley.  A  score  of 
years  after  his  death  Congress  in  1838  recognized  his  Revo- 
lutionary services  by  voting  $2,400  to  his  heirs.  The  peti- 
tion to  Congress  was  presented  by  his  descendant,  Dr.  An- 
drew Bedford  of  Waverly,  Pa. 

The  Committee  on  Revolutionary  Claims  to  which  was 
referred  the  petition  of  the  heirs  of  Dr.  Smith,  reported  De- 
cember 22,  1837 : 

"It  appears  from  the  testimony  that  Dr.  Smith  was  ap- 
pointed a  surgeon's  mate  in  the  Pennsylvania  Line,  on 
Continental  establishment,  at  an  early  period  of  the  Revolu- 
tionary contest  and  continued  in  service  to  the  end  of  the 
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war.  It  appears  further  from  the  depositions  of  Thomas 
Williams,  Geo.  P.  Ransom,  Rufus  Bennet,  Elisha  Blackman 
and  Gen.  William  Ross  that  from  July  3,  1778,  until  the  close 
of  the  war,  Dr.  Smith  acted  as  surgeon  at  the  post  of 
Wilkes-Barre,  Wyoming  Valley,  and  that  he  was  the  only 
officer  of  the  medical  staff  attached  to  that  post  during  that 
period.  The  garrison  consisted  of  two  companies  of  regu- 
lars and  the  militia  of  the  valley.  These  facts  sustain,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  committee,  the  claim  and  a  bill  is  accordingly 
reported." 

The  then  hidden  mineral  wealth  of  the  Wyoming  Valley 
and  adjacent  territory,  now  making  Luzerne  County  the 
fourth  in  importance  in  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania, 
was  early  recognized  by  this  pioneer  physician. 

Dr.  Smith  was  a  man  of  many  eccentricities  but  he  was  a 
generation  ahead  of  his  time  in  recognizing  the  existence  of 
our  subterranean  mineral  treasures  and  in  making  purchases 
of  lands,  of  little  market  value  then,  but  destined  to  become 
sources  of  great  wealth  when  the  deposits  of  coal  should  be- 
come known. 

The  use  of  coal  except  as  it  had  been  burned  under  a 
bellows  blast  in  the  smithy's  forge  of  Obadiah  Gore,  was 
wholly  unknown,  and  its  availability  for  domestic  fuel  was 
not  recognized  until  Jesse  Fell  discovered  in  1808  that  an- 
thracite coal  could  be  burned  in  an  ordinary  grate,  without 
the  aid  of  a  bellows  or  other  artificial  draft. 

Yet  we  find  Dr.  Smith,  as  early  as  1791,  purchasing  the 
right — the  first  in  our  local  annals — to  dig  iron  ore  and 
mine  stone  coal  near  Pittston.  The  first  purchase  was  made 
of  a  Mr.  Scott  of  Pittston,  for  a  sum  of  five  shillings,  Penn- 
sylvania currency.  Numerous  other  such  investments  were 
made  by  Dr.  Smith  throughout  the  valley  between  1791  and 
1798,  the  result  being  to  stamp  the  purchaser  as  an  enthu- 
siast and  to  make  him  the  object  of  ridicule. 

He  located  permanently  on  the  Lackawanna  two  or  three 
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miles  above  Pittston,  at  a  place  since  known  as  Old  Forge, 
from  the  fact  that  he  and  his  son-in-law,  James  Sutton, 
erected  a  forge  there  in  1789,  for  converting  ore  of  the  local- 
ity into  iron.  The  forge  produced  iron  for  several  years, 
the  product  being  floated  down  the  Susquehanna  to  market. 
The  ore  was,  however,  lacking  in  quality  and  quantity,  com- 
petition had  sprung  up  at  Slocum  Hollow,  now  Scranton, 
and  the  enterprise  had  to  be  abandoned.  Dr.  Smith  removed 
up  the  Susquehanna  to  a  point  near  Tunkhannock,  where  he 
died  July  17,  1815,  at  the  age  of  91  years. 

Miner  says,  Appendix,  p.  43:  "Dr.  Smith  filled  a  large 
place  in  public  estimation  at  Wyoming,  for  nearly  half  a 
century.  A  man  of  great  sagacity  and  tact  as  well  as  of  an 
excellent  education,  his  influence  was  extensively  felt  and 
acknowledged.  For  many  years  he  held  the  first  rank  as  a 
physician,  and  from  the  numerous  cures  performed  the  old 
people  thought  him  unequaled.  The  extraordinary  cases  of 
the  recovery  of  Follet  and  Hagaman  excited  wonder,  but  he 
was  modest  enough  to  say  that  nature  was  the  physician 
and  made  the  cure.  [Follet  had  not  only  been  scalped  but 
had  been  wounded  by  an  Indian  spear  which  penetrated 
his  stomach  so  that  its  contents  came  out  of  his  side.]  To 
great  skill  in  his  profession  Dr.  Smith  united  a  large  share 
of  that  capital  ingredient — common  sense. 

"Both  the  partiotic  spirit  and  activity  of  Dr.  Smith  are 
shown  by  the  fact  that  while  he  was  relied  on  as  chief 
medical  attendant,  by  the  settlement,  he  yet  accepted  and 
exercised  the  post  of  captain,  commanding  in  Wilkes-Barre 
the  Reformadoes,  as  the  older  men  who  associated  to  guard 
the  fort  were  called.  Subsequently  in  the  absence  of  the 
younger  men  in  the  Revolutionary  Army,  when  numerous 
troops  were  stationed  at  Wyoming,  Dr.  Smith  was  still  the 
principal  physician." 

The  following  incident,  which  occurred  in  1788,  during 
the   Pennamite  war,   is   related  by  Miner,  and  shows  the 
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scarcity  of  medicine  in  those  early  days :  "During  an  en- 
counter between  the  contending  factions  at  Wysox,  one 
Joseph  Dudley  was  wounded.  Pickering  thus  describes 
it :  'Dudley  was  put  into  a  canoe  and  taken  to  Wilkes-Barre, 
a  distance  of  perhaps  60  or  70  miles.  The  doctor  was  sent 
for  but  had  no  medicine.  I  had  a  small  box  of  medicine 
that  had  been  put  up  under  the  care  of  my  friend,  Dr.  Ben- 
jamin Rush.  Of  these,  upon  application  of  the  physician, 
I  furnished  all  he  desired.  But  Dudley  survived  only  two 
or  three  days.'"     (P.  420.) 

Dr.  Smith  was  twice  married.  His  first  wife,  and  their 
daughter,  Mrs.  Dr.  Gustin,  died  of  "putrid  fever"  in  1778. 
His  second  wife  was  Margery  (Kellogg)  Smith,  widow 
of  William  Smith.  (Harvey  Book,  350.)  She  had  been 
one  of  the  fugitives  from  the  Wyoming  massacre,  escap- 
ing down  the  river  in  a  boat.  Her  son  William  (of  whom 
Dr.  Wm.  Hooker  Smith  was  step-father)  was  killed  in  an 
encounter  of  the  Yankees  with  the  Pennamites  at  Wilkes- 
Barre  in  1784.  His  grave-stone  in  the  City  Cemetery  at 
Wilkes-Barre  bears  the  following  inscription: 

"Here  lies  the  body  of  William  Smith. 

Mortals  attend,  he  was  called  forthwith. 

He  left  the  world  at  twenty-five,  . 

A  warning  to  all  who  are  left  alive. 

His  zeal  for  justice,  though  hard  to  relate, 

It  caused  his  flight  from  this  mortal  state." 

Dr.  Smith  had  a  numerous  family. 

1.  John,  "of  Kingstown,"  deeded  a  piece  of  land  on 
Jacob's  Plains  to  his  brother-in-law,  Dr.  Lemuel 
Gustin,  in  1776.  In  1781  he  deeded  to  his  father  36 
acres  in  same  locality,  formerly  belonging  to  Dr.  Joseph 
Sprague. 

2.  William,  died  in  Wyoming  County  after  1845,  aged 
upwards  of  85  years. 
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3.  A  daughter,  married  Isaac  Osterhout,  their  son,  Isaac 

S.  Osterhout,  being  the  founder  of  the  "Osterhout  Free 
Library"  in  Wilkes-Barre. 

4.  Sarah,  married  James  Sutton  of  Exeter,  who  had 
come  from  North  Castle,  West  Chester  Co.,  N. 
Y.  Sarah  was  born  January  18,  1747,  and  died  in 
Exeter  July  19,  1834. 

5.  Susannah,    married    Dr.    Lemuel    Gustin,    and    died    in 

1778,  aged  28  years. 

6.  Olive,  a  half-sister  of  Susannah,  if  not  of  the  others, 
married  Naphthali  Hurlbut,  one  of  the  early  sheriffs 
of  Luzerne  County. 

There  may  have  been  other  children.  His  daughter 
Sarah  was  the  grandmother  of  Dr.  Andrew  Bedford,  a  prac- 
ticing physician  in  old  Luzerne  County,  born  in  1800. 

Dr.  Smith  was  the  possessor  of  certain  eccentricities,  one 
of  which  was  his  belief  that  he  had  discovered  the  secret  of 
transmuting  base  metals  into  gold.  When  in  advanced 
life  he  published  a  book  with  the  following  title :  "Alchymy 
Explained  and  made  Familiar ;  or,  a  Drop  of  Honey  for  a 
Despairing  Alchymist ;  collected  from  the  Alchymist's  Rock, 
or  Philosopher's  Stone.  By  Wm.  Hooker  Smith,  M.  D., 
Putnam  Township,  Luzerne  County,  Jan.  1,  181 1.  Printed 
for  the  author." 

Dr.  Smith's  will,  written  in  his  own  hand  in  1810,  says : 

"I  recommend  my  soul  to  Almighty  God  that  gave  it 
to  me,  nothing  doubting  but  that  I  shall  be  finally  happy. 
My  destiny,  I  believe,  was  determined  unalterably  before 
I  had  existence.  God  does  not  leave  any  of  his  works  at 
random  subject  to  change,  but  in  what  place  and  when 
and  how  I  shall  be  happy,  I  know  not.  Now  to  the  sacred 
spring  of  all  mercies  and  original  fountain  of  all  goodness, 
to  the  Infinite  and  Eternal  Being,  whose  purpose  is  unaltera- 
ble, whose  power  and  dominion  is  without  end,  whose  com- 
passion fails  not,  to  the  High  and  Lofty  One  who  inhabits 
eternity  and  dwells  in  light,  be  glory,  majesty,  dominion  and 
power,  now  and  forevermore.     Amen." 
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DR.  LEMUEL  GUSTIN. 
Dr.  Lemuel  Gustin,  sometimes  spelled  Gustine,  was  born 
in  Saybrook,  Conn.,  in  1749,  and  came  to  Wyoming  about 
the  time  he  attained  his  majority,  which  was  coincident  with 
the  first  permanent  settlement.  Under  date  of  March  10, 
1778,  he  bought  of  Israel  Walker  a  house  lot  in  "Kings- 
town." He  studied  medicine  with  Dr.  Wm.  Hooker  Smith, 
and  married  his  daughter.  Her  death  occurred  from  "a 
malignant  putrid  fever,"  a  fortnight  before  the  massacre 
of  Wyoming.  A  stone  in  Forty  Fort  Cemetery,  which  is 
part  of  the  historic  battle  ground,  reads  thus: 

In   Memory  of  Susannah, 

wife  of  Dr.  Lemuel  Gustin, 

and  daughter  of  Dr.  Wm.  Hooker  Smith. 

Born  at  White  Plains,  N.  Y., 

18  Nov.,  1750. 

Died  at  Wyoming  12th  of  June,  1778." 

The  stone  gives  Dr.  Gustin's  name  as  Samuel,  a  misprint 
which  has  crept  into  nearly  all  the  books. 

Both  Dr.  Gustin  and  Dr.  Smith  were  in  the  Wyoming  bat- 
tle of  1778  and  attended  to  the  wounded. 

Dr.  Gustin  was  a  signer  of  the  articles  of  capitulation,  and 
is  said  by  Peck  to  have  been  the  bearer  of  the  flag  of  truce 
to  the  British  commander.  He  was  one  of  the  last  to  leave 
the  bloody  field.  The  British  invasion  of  Wyoming  was 
fixed  at  a  time  when  the  two  Wyoming  companies  were  with 
Washington's  army  and  therefore  unable  to  defend  their 
own  homes.  After  the  battle  Dr.  Gustin  and  Dr.  Smith  em- 
barked their  families  on  a  raft  or  rude  boat  and  escaped 
down  the  Susquehanna.  Dr.  Gustin  subsequently  practiced 
medicine  at  Carlisle,  Pa.,  where  he  died  October  7,  1805  at 
the  age  of  56  years. 

By  his  first  marriage,  to  Susannah,  daughter  of  Dr.  Wm. 
Hooker  Smith,  he  had  one  daughter,  Sarah,  who,  in  1792, 
became  the  wife  of  Rev.  Nathaniel  Ross  Snowden,  whose 
father,   Isaac,   was  a  prominent   Philadelphian   during  the 
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Revolutionary  War.  Isaac  Snowden  had  five  sons,  all  of 
whom  were  graduates  of  Princeton  College  and  four  of 
whom  were  ministers.  (See  Historical  Record,  Vol.  5, 
page  146.)  Dr.  Gustin's  second  wife  was  Rebecca  Parker, 
of  Carlisle,  concerning  whose  family  there  is  an  article  in 
Egle's  Pennsylvania  Genealogies,  page  520.  Of  Dr.  Gustin's 
six  children  by  Rebecca  Parker,  there  were  three  physicians 
— James,  Samuel  and  Richard.  From  this  source  it  is 
learned  that  they  had  four  sons  and  two  daughters. 

A  sketch  of  Dr.  Lemuel  Gustin  is  given  in  "Men  of  Mark 
of  Cumberland  Valley,  Pa."  He  was,  the  article  says,  a 
man  of  great  strength  and  activity,  as  well  as  of  courage. 
While  the  Indians  were  plundering  Forty  Fort  one  at- 
tempted to  take  some  property  or  apparel  from  the  doctor. 
He  resisted,  and  giving  the  Indian  a  trip,  threw  him  to  the 
ground.  The  other  Indians  were  so  much  pleased  at  the 
doctor's  courage  and  activity  that  they  handed  him  a  rope 
and  said,  "Indian  is  a  drunken  dog,  tie  him."  The  article 
goes  on  to  relate  the  escape  down  the  river  of  Dr.  Gustin 
and  his  little  3-year-old  daughter,  Sarah,  whose  mother 
died  shortly  before  the  massacre,  and  is  buried  at  Forty  Fort. 
Sarah,  17  years  later,  married  Rev.  Nathaniel  Ross  Snow- 
den, then  a  licentiate  of  the  Presbytery  of  Philadelphia, 
who  studied  divinity  at  Carlisle. 

Dr.  Gustin's  grandfather  died  near  Augusta,  Sussex  Co., 
N.  J.,  and  was  buried  on  his  own  estate.  The  epitaphs  still 
remaining  on  the  tombs  of  himself  and  wife  are  as  follows : 

Here  Lies  ye  Body  of 

John  Gustin. 

Deceased,  A.  D.  Oct.  15,  1777. 

Being  in  ye  86  Year  of  his  Age. 

Here  Lies  ye  Body  of 

Mary  Gustin, 
Wife   to   John   Gustin, 
70  Years  Old. 
Deceased,  Dec.  3,  A.  D.   1762. 
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They  were  ancestors  of  the  Gustins  of  Honesdale,  to 
one  of  whom,  the  late  Geo.  W.  Gustin,  the  author  is  indebted 
for  most  of  the  early  history  of  the  family.  Thomas  Gustin, 
an  uncle  of  Dr.  Lemuel  Gustin,  married  Ruth,  sister  of  Rev. 
Anning  Owen,  a  pioneer  of  local  Methodism  at  Goshen,  N. 
Y.,  and  later  in  Wyoming  Valley.  They  are  buried  under 
the  old  church  at  Florida,  Orange  Co.,  N.  Y. 

The  following  was  furnished  by  the  late  George  Wilmot 
Gustin,  of  Waymart,  Pa.,  who  gave  much  study  to  the 
genealogy  of  the  Gustin  family  and  whose  manuscripts  on 
that  subject,  bequeathed  to  the  author  of  this  pamphlet,  are 
deposited  in  the  Wyoming  Historical  and  Geological  Society : 

"Dr.  Lemuel  Gustin  was  fourth  in  descent  from  Capt. 
Augustine  Jean,  born  at  Le  Tocq,  St.  Ouens,  Isle  of  Jersey, 
Jan.  9,  1647,  son  °f  Edmond  Jean,  who  m.  April  25, 
1638,  Esther,  dau.  of  Jean  le  Rossignot,  of  Le  Tucq. 
Both  of  these  families  were  of  great  antiquity  in  the  island, 
and  both  were  'followers  of  the  sea.'  Capt.  Augustine  Jean, 
who  describes  himself  as  a  'Mariner  of  the  Isle  of  Jerzey,' 
came  to  Reading,  Mass.,  in  1675.  The  circumstances  that 
caused  his  name  to  be  changed  to  John  Gustin,  without  any 
such  wish  or  intention  on  his  own  part,  are  unparalled  in  the 
history  of  any  family  in  New  England. 

"At  first  his  name  of  Augustine  Jean  was  anglicized  by 
scriveners  to  John.  Afterwards  they  transposed  Augustine 
Jean  to  John  Augustine  and  finished  by  mutilating  Augus- 
tine down  to  Gustin.  In  the  'Genealogical  Dictionary  of 
New  England'  the  family  is  called  Augustine,  but  Mr.  Savage 
explains  that  the  change  to  Gustan  or  Gustin  was  gradual. 
The  old  man  made  his  last  protest  against  this  barbarous  mu- 
tilation, on  his  death  bed,  July  3,  17 19,  drawing  an  enor- 
mous AU  before  the  name  Gustin,  with  which  his  will 
was  signed.     This  document  is  found  in  Sargeant's  Wills. 

"We  must  now  refer  to  him  as  John  Gustin.  During  the 
latter  part  of  Philip's  war  he  served  as  sergeant  in  the 
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company  of  Capt.  Beers,  and  received  a  grant  of  land  from 
President  Danforth  at  Falmouth  and  bought  more  with 
money  left  him  by  his  father  and  mother.  In  his  will  he 
describes  these  lands  as  'lying  in  Casco  Bay,  at  Martin's 
Point  and  Pasumscot  River,'  now  the  city  of  Portland, 
Maine. 

"He  had  married,  Jan.  10,  1678,  Eliza,  dau.  of  John 
Brown,  of  Watertown,  and  in  the  following  year  moved  to 
his  new  possessions  where  was  born  his  first  son,  Samuel, 
and  a  daughter  Sarah. 

"On  May  26,  1690,  the  French,  assisted  by  a  party  of 
Abenakis  Indians,  captured,  sacked  and  burned  Falmouth, 
John  Gustin  and  family  being  among  the  very  few  who  es- 
caped from  that  slaughter  pen.  He  fled  to  Lynn,  where  he 
remained  until  1719. 

"There  were  born  the  following  children :  John,  Nov. 
6,  1691  ;  Abigail,  Dec.  9,  1693;  Ebenezer,  Oct.  4,  1696; 
Thomas,  March  5,  1698-9;  David,  Feb.  6,  1702-3. 

"Although  the  records  of  the  descendents  of  these  children 
are  wonderfully  complete,  there  seems  to  be  lacking  positive 
proof  as  to  which  of  the  above  was  the  grandfather  of  Dr. 
Lemuel  Gustin.  If,  as  his  descendents  claim,  he  was  a 
brother  of  Dr.  Joel  T.  Gustin  of  Winchester,  Va.,  then  it 
was  the  John  mentioned  and  his  father  was  Rev.  Alpheus 
Gustin,  born  May  29,  1722,  married  Mary  Aberdy  and  set- 
tled in  Berkeley,  Va.,  at  the  outbreak  of  the  Revolutionary 
War." 

Subsequent  to  furnishing  the  above  Mr.  Gustin  treated 
the  subject  in  somewhat  greater  detail  in  an  article  in  the 
Honesdale,  Pa.,  Independent,  May  31,  1888,  as  follows: 

"The  promised  publication  by  the  Wyoming  Historical 
Society  of  a  memoir  of  Dr.  Lemuel  Gustin,  written  by  Dr. 
F.  C.  Johnson,  will  necessarily  give  publicity  to  a  part  of  the 
family  history  that  I  should  like  to  make  verifiable. 

"Some  years  ago  the  Rev.  Geo.  M.  Bodge,  A.  M.,  His- 
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torian  of  King  Philip's  War,  called  my  attention  to  the  sin- 
gular transpositions  of  names  in  the  case  of  my  ancestor, 
Augustine  John,  sometimes  John  Gustin,  on  the  official  re- 
cords of  Massachusetts.  In  the  Genealogical  Dictionary  of 
N.  E.  the  family  is  mentioned  under  the  heading  of  Au- 
gustine, but  Mr.  Savage  explains  that  the  change  to  Gustan 
or  Gustin  was  gradual.  This,  however,  in  no  way  explains 
the  transposition  referred  to.  The  second  son  of  Augustine, 
John,  Jr.,  my  great,  great  grandfather,  was  born  in  Lynn, 
to  which  place  the  family  had  fled  after  the  sacking  and 
burning  of  Falmouth,  Maine,  May  26,  1690.  The  Lynn 
records  contain  the  following:  'John  ye  sonn  of  John 
Gustin  and  Elizabeth  his  wife,  was  born,  Nov.  ye  5th,  1691.' 

"In  deeds  conveying  lands  at  'Glassenbury,'  Conn.,  to  his 
sons,  1740-45,  and  on  all  occasions  he  signs  as  above,  so  we 
must  return  to  his  father. 

"In  Massachusetts  Archives  (Philip's  War),  Vol.  68, 
page  158:  Among  the  men  left  at  Quabang  (now  Brood- 
field)  March  4,  1675-6,  was  Augustine  John.  At  the  same 
time  in  'Hull's  Journal  accounts'  he  is  frequently  and  invar- 
iably referred  to  as  John  Gustin. 

"June  29,  1677,  he  executes  a  deed  (Suffolk  Deeds  10,131) 
to  the  famous  Rev.  John  Brock,  of  'Reading,'  wherein  occurs 
the  following :  'As  the  same  was  given  and  left  or  otherwise 
ordered  unto  mee  the  said  Augustine  John  by  my  faather 
and  mother,  namely,  Edmund  Jean  and  Esther  his  wife,  late 
of  the  Parish  of  St.  One  (St.  Ouens)  in  the  said  Island  of 
Jerzey,  deed.' 

"Jan.  10,  1678,  'John  Gustin'  married  Elizabeth,  daughter 
of  John  Brown,  of  Watertown,  and  grand  daughter  of 
Thomas  Makepeace,  of  Dorchester,  Bond  145,  York  records. 

"Nov.  20,  1697,  John  Brown  dates  his  will  at  Watertown, 
and  mentions  'my  son-in-law  John  Gustin.'  Hon.  Wm. 
Wills,  in  his  history  of  Portland  Maine,  refers  to  Augustine 
Jean,  a  native  of  the  Isle  of  Jersey.  Afterwards  John 
Augustine,  etc. 
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"July  3rd,  1719,  at  Falmouth,  now  Portland,  on  his  death 
bed,  John  Gustin  signs  his  will  as  follows: 

"John  AUGustin.  This  will,  with  a  facsimile  of  the 
curious  mark  will  be  found  in  'Sargeant's  (Maine)  Wills, 
1640,  1750.'  It  forms  the  basis  of  all  the  title  deeds  to  a 
great  portion  of  the  present  city  of  Portland.  His  lands  'lying 
in  Casco  Bay,  at  Martin's  Point  and  Pasumcot  river,'  having 
been  granted  him  by  'the  Colony  of  Massachusetts  Bay'  for 
his  services  in  King  Philip's  War.  He  bought  more  with 
money  left  him  by  father  and  mother.  The  record  at  St. 
Ouens,  of  which  I  give  as  much  as  is  necessary  to  make  the 
matter  clear,  is  as  follows : 

"Edmond  Jean  de  Le  Tocq.,  Oct.  1597,  Nov.  12,  1674.  St. 
Ouens,  Jersey,  married,  April  25,  1638,  Esther,  daughter  of 
Jean  le  Rossignol ;  she  died  June  25,  1672.  Children :  Kath- 
erine,  daughter  of  Edmond  Jean,  baptised  Oct.  2,  1642;  Au- 
gustine, son  of  Edmond  Jean,  baptise'd  Jan.  9,  1647. 
Marguerite,  daughter  of  Edmond  Jean,  baptised  Nov.  24, 
1650.     Edmond,  son  of  Edmond  Jean,  buried  April  14,  1676. 

"These  Jeans  and  Le  Rossignols  were  families  of  great 
antiquity  in  the  island,  and  both  were  followers  of  the  sea, 
one  of  the  latter  having  traded  with  the  nations  at  Acadia, 
North  America,  as  early  as  1604. 

"I  close  with  a  Jersey  tradition — dating  probably  from 
1720:  'There  were  four  brothers  (children?)  and  they 
went  at  sea.  They  were  captains  in  the  merchant  service 
and  trading  to  America.  One  of  these  captains  married  in 
America  and  by  that  marriage  a  son  was  born.  When  he 
got  of  age  he  came  over  to  Jersey  to  see  if  he  could  claim 
any  of  his  father's  property.  So  these  other  brothers  of  de- 
ceased by  all  appearance  gave  him  a  certain  amount  or  sum 
of  money.  So  he  returned  to  America  and  since  then  has 
not  been  heard  of  and  by  all  appearances  they  live  near 
Le  Tocq." — Hacquoil. 

Geo.  W.  Gustin." 
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DR.  JOHN  CALKINS. 

In  1773  Dr.  John  Calkins,  sometimes  spelled  Corkins, 
visited  Wyoming  Valley,  having-  come  from  New  London, 
Conn.  The  people,  desirous  of  inducing  him  to  settle  among 
them,  drew  up  a  subscription,  proposing  "to  pay  Dr.  John 
Calkins,  in  case  he  should  settle  among  us  in  the  quality 
of  a  physician,  the  sum  set  opposite  our  names,  the  money 
to  be  laid  out  in  land  for  his  benefit  and  use."  The  subscrip- 
tion was  drawn  by  Henry  Carey,  and  among  the  signers 
are  Anderson  Dana,  whose  subscription  of  £2,  8s,  was  the 
largest.  Miner  calls  him  a  noted  surgeon  and  says  he  has 
not  been  able  to  learn  the  issue  of  the  negotiations.  Evident- 
ly he  did  not  accept  at  once,  for  we  find  that  it  was  two  years 
before  any  land  was  deeded  to  him.  Under  date  September 
11,  1775,  Anderson  Dana  and  Jabez  Fish  convey  to  Dr.  John 
Calkins  as  follows:  "In  consideration  that  Doctor  John 
Calkins  settle  in  the  District  of  Wilkes-Barre,  in  Westmore- 
land, as  a  physician,  do  give  to  said  John  Calkins  one  certain 
parcel  of  land  lying  in  said  District  of  Wilkes-Barre, 
bounded  as  follows — Beginning  on  ye  Main  road  at  ye 
corner  between  Lots  Nos.  27  and  28  of  ye  3rd  Division, 
thence  on  said  road  northerly  six  rods ;  thence  S.  500  E.  2y 
rods;  thence  southerly  a  parallel  line  with  said  road  6  rods 
to  said  line,  thence  N.  W.  27  rods  to  beginning,  containing 
fwo  acres  and  eight  rods." 

Steuben  Jenkins  told  me  that  in  his  opinion  Dr.  Calkins, 
though  owning  land  here,  did  not  locate  at  Wilkes-Barre, 
but  settled  at  Cochecton  on  the  Delaware,  from  which  point 
he  made  occasional  visits  to  this  locality.  As  bearing  on  this 
point  he  (American  Archives,  1775,  Vol.  3,  page  968)  made 
an  affidavit  December  12,  1775,  before  Zebulon  Butler,  jus- 
tice of  the  peace,  in  which  he  said  he  had  often  been  at 
Cochecton  and  had  been  acquainted  with  that  settlement  15 
years.     He  was  mentioned  as  "of  Westmoreland." 
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However,  it  seems  hardly  likely  that  Anderson  Dana  and 
Jabez  Fish  would  have  made  the  foregoing  conveyance 
unless  the  grantee  had  fulfilled  the  condition  of  settling  in 
the  district  of  Wilkes-Barre. 

He  evidently  was  here  often  after  December,  1775,  even 
if  he  were  not  located  here,  for  Henry  Blackman  Plumb,  au- 
thor of  History  of  Hanover  Township,  has  kindly  given 
me  access  to  the  account  book  of  Elisha  Blackman,  begin- 
ning December  6,  1775,  running  to  February  2,  1778,  then 
intermitted  for  10  years  and  continuing  again  in  1788  and 
1789.  The  charges  against  Dr.  Calkins  were  for  board 
for  self  and  horse  and  such  supplies  as  were  obtainable  from 
a  farmer.     Here  are  some  of  the  entries  : 

Dr.  John  Corkins 

To  Elisha  Blackman,  Dr. 

1775,  Dec.  6 —  L       s.       d. 

3   lbs.   Pork o  1  6 

2  bu.  Oats o  3  o 

1 5  lbs.  Pork o  5  o 

Lending  lines  and  breach  collar o  6  o 

25  bundles  Oats o  6  o 

Killing  a  hog  and  salting o  2  o 

1776,  Mar.  29 — 

83  wt.  Beef 1        o        6 

1  load  wood o        2        o 

1777,  Jan.   30— 

Cutting  and  carting  two  loads  wood.  .0  2  o 

Killing  a  hog o  1  o 

Plowing   garden   and    carting   a    load 

of   wood o  6  o 

Board  five  weeks 1  17  6 

grain    for    horse o  4  o 

1  bushel  Oats o  1  10 

mending  your  boots o  1  6 

keeping  horse  to  hay o  2  6 
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1778,  Feb.  2—  £.  s.  d. 

1  load  of  wood o  6  o 

May  18 — 

Time  spent  to  do  your  business o  6  o 

\y2  bu.  Oats 029 

Sep.  29 — 

5  days  yourself  and  horse o  7  6 

1789,  Oct.  10— 

8  days  board o  8  o 

8  days  board  horse o  4  o 

3  pecks  oats o  1  4 

3  days  board  and  horse o  5  o 

1 775 —  CREDIT. 

Cash,  five  shillings o         5         o 

Cash,    two    dollars o       12         o 

1788— 

20  lbs.  pork  at  8  d o       13         4 

turn  with  Gore 1         5         ° 

y2  lb.  tea 026 

turn    with    Gore 070 

Y-2.  bu.  rye o         4        6 

cash,   one   dollar 076 

Note  the  changed  value  of  the  dollar. 

DR.  ATKINS. 

A  skillful  young  physician,  Dr.  Atkins,  a  native  of  Bos- 
ton, settled  in  Kingston  prior  to  1825.  He  had  been  thor- 
oughly educated  and  had  supplemented  his  medical  studies 
in  his  own  land  by  valuable  experience  in  the  hospitals  of 
Europe.  He  was  pre-eminently  a  surgeon  and  achieved 
local  reputation  by  cutting  for  stone  in  the  bladder.  Col. 
Charles  Dorrance  informed  me  the  stone  was  as  big  as  a 
walnut  and  the  patient  was  a  Mr.  Davenport  of  Plymouth. 
Another  operation  was  the  excision  of  portions  of  the  leg 
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bones  and  the  saving  of  a  leg  which  other  physicians  had  pro- 
nounced a  case  for  amputation.  The  patient  was  a  man 
named  Sutton,  in  Exeter  Township,  who  had  been  thrown 
from  a  horse,  sustaining  a  compound  comminuted  fracture 
of  the  lower  third  of  the  small  bones  of  the  leg.  The  sur- 
geon removed  the  spiculae,  sawed  off  the  projecting  extremi- 
ties, made  extension,  constructed  a  fracture  box  and  was 
rewarded  with  an  excellent  result.  This  operation,  like 
that  for  stone  in  the  bladder,  is  common  enough  in  our  day, 
but  required  a  boldness  that  was  rare  in  the  country  doctor 
of  the  first  quarter  of  the  19th  century. 

At  this  time  Dr.  Atkins  was  boarding  with  Col.  Dorrance's 
father.  He  was  aristocratic  and  was  too  proud  to  seek  prac- 
tice. He  seemed  a  disappointed  man.  Practice  came  slowly 
on  account  of  his  lack  of  cordiality,  and  to  intensify  his  dis- 
appointment, his  fiance,  daughter  of  a  wealthy  Philadel- 
phian  named  Asley,  died. 

He  bought  the  Dr.  Whitney  place  (now  Samuel  Hoyt) 
in  Kingston.  After  practicing  about  10  years  in  Kingston 
he  moved  to  New  York.  He  married  a  daughter  of  Eben- 
ezer  Bowman.  Her  sister,  Lucy  E.  married  Dr.  Thomas 
W.  Miner,  q.  v.,  and  another,  Caroline  B.,  married  George 
Denison. 

DR.  SAMUEL  BALDWIN. 

Dr.  Samuel  Baldwin  lived  in  Wilkes-Barre  as  early  as 
1 810,  but  afterward  removed  to  Forty  Fort  or  Wyoming. 
He  went  to  Oxford,  N.  Y.,  about  1821,  and  died  there, 
somewhere  about  1834.  He  was  somewhat  eccentric  and 
labored  long  to  invent  perpetual  motion.  He  left  a  ma- 
chine intended  to  solve  the  problem. 

In  the  Steuben  Jenkins  papers  it  would  appear  that  he 
lived  in  the  neighborhood  of  Wyoming  in  1807,  as  John 
Jenkins  let  him  have  vegetables,  grain  and  meat  and  several 
bars  of  iron.  Perhaps  the  latter  was  for  his  perpetual  mo- 
tion machine. 
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That  he  was  a  resident  of  Wilkes-Barre  is  shown  by  the 
following  from  a  local  paper : 

Married,  at  Wilkes-Barre  15  July,  1810,  by  Rev.  Ard 
Hcyt,  Mr.  Epaphras  Miller,  of  Oxford,  N.  Y.,  to  Miss 
Betsy  Baldwin,  daughter  of  Dr.  Samuel  Baldwin  of  Wilkes- 
Barre. 

DR.  ALDEN  I.   BENNETT. 

Egle's  Pennsylvania  Genealogies  (183)  says  Dr.  Alden  I. 
Bennett  was  the  first  physician  in  Nanticoke,  in  1825.  He 
married  Mary  A.  Bennett,  daughter  of  Thomas  Bennett,  who 
was  born  in  Connecticut  in  1765,  and  came  to  Wilkes-Barre 
about  1770. 

DR.  OLIVER  BIGELOW. 

In  the  Wilkes-Barre  Gazette  and  Luzerne  Advertiser  for 
January,  1798,  Dr.  Oliver  Bigelow  had  an  announcement 
that  he  was  practicing  in  Kingston.  He  married  Esther, 
daughter  of  Stephen  Harding,  and  lived  opposite  the  resi- 
dence of  S.  B.  Vaughn.  Practiced  for  a  time  on  Ross  Hill, 
Plymouth,  then  at  Wilkes-Barre  and  subsequently  removed, 
about  1800,  to  Palmyra,  N.  Y.  These  facts  are  learned 
from  Steuben  Jenkins. 

DR.   ETHEL  B.   BACON. 

"Married  July  5,  1809,  by  Rev.  Ard  Hoyt,  Dr.  Ethel  B. 
Bacon  to  Miss  Anna  Hoyt,  daughter  of  Capt.  Daniel  Hoyt 
of  Kingston."  He  lived  for  a  time  at  Wyoming  and  re- 
moved to  Tioga  County,  Pa. 

DR.  ANDREW  BEDFORD. 

Dr.  Andrew  Bedford  was  born  in  Wyoming,  Luzerne 
County,  April  22,  1800,  and  died  at  Waverly,  Pa.,  in  his 
90th  year.  Dr.  Bedford  came  from  pioneer  medical  stock, 
his  grandmother,  Sarah  Smith,  having  been  a  daughter  of 
Dr.  Wm.  Hooker  Smith.  Her  sister,  Susannah,  married  Dr. 
Lemuel     Gustin.     Dr.     Bedford's    mother    was    Deborah, 
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daughter  of  James  Sutton  and  Sarah  (Smith)  Sutton.  De- 
borah was  born  in  1799  and  died  in  1869.  He  graduated 
from  the  medical  department  of  Yale  College,  and  began  to 
practice  at  Dundaff  in  1825,  settling  in  Waverly  trie  next 
year.  He  never  actively  practiced  medicine  after  1840,  but 
gave  his  time  to  public  affairs.  He  was  one  of  the  first 
directors  of  the  Delaware,  Lackawanna  and  Western  Rail- 
road. He  was  a  delegate  to  the  constitutional  convention 
of  1837  and  1838.  He  served  as  prothonotary  of  Luzerne 
County  from  1840  to  1846.  He  was  the  first  burgess  of 
Waverly  and  the  postmaster  of  that  borough.  He  was  a 
Democrat  and  a  Methodist.  He  left  six  children,  one  of 
whom,  Geo.  R.  Bedford  is  a  prominent  member  of  the 
Luzerne  Bar. 

DR.   FRANCIS  CAREY. 

Dr.  Francis  Carey,  born  in  1799,  lived  between  Wilkes- 
Barre  and  Pittston,  but  left  the  valley  in  183 1. 

DR.   EBENEZER  CHAMBERLAIN. 

Dr.  Ebenezer  Chamberlain  located  in  Plymouth  in  1816, 
and  practiced  there  until  his  death  in  1866.  He  was  born  in 
Swanzey,  Cheshire  Co.,  N.  H.,  Dec.  1,  1790.  (Wright  336.) 
He  served  as  county  commissioner  from  1843  to  1846,  and 
was  a  justice  of  the  peace.  His  daughter  Elizabeth  was 
the  first  wife  of  John  J.  Shonk  of  Plymouth. 

DR.   LEWIS  COLLINS. 

Dr.  Lewis  Collins  was  born  in  Litchfield,  Conn.  He  mar- 
ried a  daughter  of  Hon.  Oliver  Huntington,  of  Lebanon, 
in  that  State,  moved  to  Salem  in  1801,  and  bought  of  Moses 
Dolph  the  Jacob  Stanton  farm  at  Little  Meadows.  His 
daughter,  Philena,  sister  of  Oristus  Collins  of  Wilkes-Barre, 
married  Dr.  Virgil  Diboll,  q.  v. 
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DR.   SAMUEL  COOK. 

In  1777  Dr.  Samuel  Cook  deeded  a  lot  in  Hanover  Town- 
ship to  John  Staples.  Whether  he  was  a  resident  does  not 
appear.  The  following-  advertisement  is  from  the  Wilkes- 
Barre  Advertiser,  March  31,  1815: 

"Dr.  Cook  respectfully  informs  his  friends  and  the  pub- 
lic that  he  has  returned  to  his  former  residence  in  Bridge- 
water.  Susquehanna  Co.,  where  he  will  attend  to  all  calls  in 
the  line  of  his  profession.  All  persons  indebted  to  him  are 
earnestly  called  upon  to  settle  their  accounts  without  delay." 

DR.  FRANKLIN  CRISSEY. 
Dr.  Franklin  Crissey  was  registered  as  a  physician  on  the 
Hanover  Township  assessment  for  1799  (Plumb  250),  and 
his  property  was  valued  at  $150.     This  included  a  horse. 

DR.  MATTHEW  COVELL. 
Dr.  Matthew  Covell  was  a  native  of  Glastonbury,  Conn. 
He  settled  in  Wilkes-Barre  when  a  young  man  and  practiced 
medicine  there  during  the  remainder  if  his  life,  ranking 
among  the  first  as  physician  and  surgeon.  He  was  born  in 
1760,  and  died  May  18th,  1813,  of  what  the  newspapers 
called  "the  prevailing  fever."  He  was  a  man  of  devout 
Christian  principles  and  had  the  confidence  of  a  large  circle 
of  acquaintances.  He  was  a  member  of  the  board  and  treas- 
urer of  the  old  Wilkes-Barre  Academy.  Caleb  E.  Wright 
describes  him  as  "a  tall,  slim  man,  with  his  elbows  nearly 
touching  on  the  back  as  he  stood.  He  was  highly  educated 
and  for  a  long  time  was  the  reigning  functionary  of  his 
profession.     He  had  the  field  almost  to  himself." 

DR.   EDWARD  COVELL. 

The  following  is  taken  from  the  obituary  publication,  Dec. 
29,  1826: 

"Dr.  Edward  Covell,  son  of  Dr.  Matthew  Covell,  sue- 
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ceeded  the  latter  in  his  practice.  He  was  born  in  Wilkes- 
Barre  May  12,  1792,  and  died  Dec.  27,  1826.  After  having 
received  an  early  and  liberal  education  he  was  prepared 
under  the  instructions  of  the  celebrated  Dr.  Benjamin  Rush, 
of  Philadelphia,  and  others  of  his  school  for  the  practice  of 
medicine.  He  entered  upon  the  duties  of  his  profession 
at  an  early  age  and  soon  acquired  an  extensive  practice.  As 
physician  no  man  of  his  age  held  a  higher  rank.  The  sua- 
vity of  his  manners  and  the  kindness  of  his  expressions  upon 
entering  a  sick  room  were  ever  calculated  to  inspire  the  con- 
fidence of  his  patients  and  to  soothe  the  feelings  of  their 
anxious  friends. 

"As  a  gentleman,  his  society,  company  and  conversation 
were  highly  esteemed  by  all  who  appreciated  literature, 
science  and  morals.  As  a  Christian  he  was  not  ashamed  to 
own  his  Master,  and  after  having  publicly  professed  his  re- 
ligion for  a  number  of  years,  he  spoke  of  his  dissolution  with 
the  utmost  composure  and  died  in  a  firm  hope  of  a  glorious 
immortality. 

"As  a  son,  as  a  husband,  as  a  father,  and  in  all  the  endear- 
ing relations  of  life  he  was  everything  the  man  of  worth 
should  be.  In  short,  no  man  lived  more  respected  or  died 
more  regretted  than  Dr.  Covell." 

He  married  Sarah  Sterling,  daughter  of  Gen.  Wm.  Ross, 
May  7,  1817,  born  August  25,  1793,  died  July  9,  1864. 
Children :  Miss  Eliza  Ross  Covell ;  Martha  L.  Catlin,  born 
October  11,  1819,  died  1871  ;  Mary  Bowman,  wife  of  Dr. 
Wey ;  Edward  M.  Covell,  attorney-at-law,  born  Jan.  8,  1822, 
died  Sept.  5,  1864. 

DR.   MASON  CRARY. 

Dr.  Mason  Crary  was  born  in  Stonington,  Conn.,  Novem- 
ber 15,  1779,  of  Scotch  descent,  the  family  coming  over  to 
Connecticut  in  1644.  His  father  moved  from  there  to 
Albany  County,  New  York,  in  1784.  He  studied  medicine 
in  Albany.     He  came  to  Luzerne  County  in  1804,  and  was 
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married  to  Desire  Beach,  one  writer  says  daughter,  Steuben 
Jenkins  says  sister  of  Nathan  Beach,  Esq.,  of  Beach  Grove, 
Salem  Township,  in  1806.     They  had  these  children : 

Darwin,  who  studied  medicine  and  settled  in  Hazleton. 

N.  Beach,  who  went  to  Ohio. 

Mason,  who  settled  in   Shickshinny. 

Helen,  unmarried,  and  one  other. 

Soon  after  his  marriage,  in  1806,  he  located  in  Berwick 
and  practiced  there  until  about  1814,  when  he  removed  to 
Wilkes-Barre,  residing  at  the  corner  of  South  Main  and 
Northampton  Streets,  in  what  is  known  as  the  Perry  house, 
one  of  the  first  brick  houses  in  Wilkes-Barre.  He  thus  an- 
nounced himself  in  the  Literary  Visiter  (Sic)  of  July  22, 
1714,  then  published  by  Steuben  Butler: 

"Dr.  Crary  will  attend  to  the  practice  of  Physic  and  Sur- 
gery in  Wilkesbarre  and  the  adjacent  town ;  having  had  an 
opportunity  of  a  regular  study  under  the  direction  of  eminent 
physicians,  and  having  since  had  an  extensive  and  successful 
practice  for  a  number  of  years  in  city  and  country,  he  flat- 
ters himself  that  by  assiduous  attention,  he  may  merit  public 
approbation." 

Here  he  manufactured  for  general  sale,  "Dr.  Crary's  Anti- 
Bilious  Family  Pills." 

There  was  no  machinery  in  those  day  for  working  the 
pills  into  shape,  and  the  doctor  employed  the  boys  of  the 
neighborhood  to  pinch  off  from  the  mass  a  portion  of  proper 
size  to  roll  into  a  pill,  which  they  did  between  their  fingers 
and  thumb.  The  pills  were  said  to  have  been  of  calomel, 
jalap  and  rhubarb. 

The  doctor  was  an  advertiser  and  there  is  little  in  the 
Wilkes-Barre  local  papers  during  his  stay  that  is  of  greater 
interest  than  his  curious  advertisements.     Here  is  one: 

''Dr.  Crary  informs  the  public  that  he  has  removed  his 
family  to  the  house  lately  occupied  by  Judge  Gibson  in 
Wilkesbarre,  and  has  just  received  a  fresh  supply  of  gen- 
uine drugs  and  medicines.     Crary's  Antiseptic  Family  Physic 
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in  Pills,  will  be  sold  by  the  dozen  or  single  boxes ;  great  al- 
lowance by  the  dozen  and  the  money  returned  at  any  time 
if  the  Pills  are  not  damaged.  Storekeepers  will  find  it  to 
their  advantage  to  keep  a  supply  of  the  above  cheap  and  safe 
Family  Physic.  He  is  not  ambitious  of  being  called  a  half 
price  Physician,  yet  he  disapproves  of  raising  wages  in  con- 
sequence of  ardent  spirits  being  a  little  higher;  he  prefers 
taking  a  little  less  stimulus  and  using  more  industry;  his 
charges  shall  be  as  low  as  any  regular  bred  practitioner, 
always  favoring  the  industrious  and  virtuous  poor,  and  dis- 
charge his  duty  without  prejudice  or  partiality,  either  relig- 
ious or  political.  He  will  not,  under  any  pretence,  call  to 
see  other  physicians'  patients  and  endeavor  to  prejudice  them 
against  their  physician.  He  gives  advice,  either  written  or 
verbal,  gratis,  at  his  shop.     Wilkes-Barre,  July  I,  1814." 

He  resided  in  Wilkes-Barre  until  1824,  his  practice  ex- 
tending for  miles  up  and  down  the  Susquehanna  and  becom- 
ing so  arduous  as  to  require  an  assistant,  in  the  person  of  Dr. 
Lathan  Jones,  q.  v.,  then  a  young  man  starting  in  the  practice 
of  medicine.  In  1824  he  sold  out  to  Dr.  Jones  and  returned 
to  Salem  Township,  where  he  continued  in  his  professional 
duties  to  within  about  ten  years  of  his  death,  which  occurred 
in  1855,  at  the  age  of  75  years.  He  was  a  physician  of  marked 
success,  his  ability  being  not  limited  to  practice  alone,  but 
reaching  out  to  the  writing  on  medical  subjects,  in  fevers 
his  success  was  considered  almost  marvelous.  Dr.  A.  B. 
Longshore  of  Hazleton,  is  a  nephew. 

His  mother  was  a  Mason,  hence  his  Christian  name.  She 
was  a  lineal  descendant  of  Capt.  John  Mason,  a  noted  Indian 
fighter  in  the  early  days,  who  was  originally  of  Dorchester, 
Mass.,  then  of  Windsor,  of  Saybrook  and  of  Norwich,  1659. 
John  was  four  years  representative,  eighteen  years  Assistant, 
eight  years  Department  Governor  and  then  Major  General, 
but  his  reputation  as  Captain  won  in  the  Pequot  War,  made 
that  title  so  honorable  that  he  was  always  called  the  Great 
Captain  in  preference  to  any  of  his  subsequent  official  titles. 
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DR.  CHARLES  FRANCIS  JOSEPH  CHRISTEL. 

Charles  Francis  Joseph  Christel  was  born  in  Munich, 
Bavaria, February  12,1776,  son  of  Philip  and  Cecelia  (Roth) 
Christel,  and,  immigrating  to  America  when  a  young  man, 
settled  in  the  township  of  Salem,  Luzerne  County,  Pennsyl- 
vania, in  1797  or  1798.  Having  studied  medicine  he  re- 
moved about  1800  or  1801  to  the  adjoining  township  of 
Huntington,  and  became  the  second  resident  physician  there 
— the  first  being  Dr.  Charles  E.  Gaylord.  Doctor  Christel's 
home  in  Huntington  was  at  the  present  village  of  Harvey- 
ville. 

Doctor  Christel  practiced  his  profession  in  Huntington 
and  neighboring  townships  until  about  1812  or  1813,  when 
he  removed  to  the  Township  of  Hanover  in  the  Valley  of 
Wyoming,  and  entered  into  practice  there.  (This  was  at 
Button  wood,  a  little  south  of  Wilkes-Barre.) 

In  1822  he  also  began  to  keep  an  inn  in  Hanover,  and  he 
was  thus  employed — as  innkeeper  and  physician — until  1825, 
when  he  removed  to  the  borough  of  Wilkes-Barre.  Here, 
until  his  death,  he  owned  and  ran  what  was  long  known  as 
the  "Wyoming  Hotel" — which  stood  on  the  west  side  of 
South  Main  Street,  where  the  present  "Christel  Block"  was 
erected  in  1882. 

Doctor  Christel  was  married  in  1810  to  Elizabeth  Stookey, 
born  March  31,  1788;  died  August  10,  1856,  daughter  of 
Benjamin  and  Martha  (Irwin)  Stookey  of  Salem  Township. 
He  died  at  Wilkes-Barre  February  21,  1838. 

Dr.  Christel's  daughter  Lucinda  was  the  wife  of  Henry 
Cady,  who  for  a  number  of  years,  until  183 1,  was  one  of 
the  principal  merchants  in  Wilkes-Barre.  His  store  was  on 
South  Main  Street  near  Northampton,  where  the  Cady  build- 
ing now  stands.  Another  daughter,  wife  of  Augustus  C. 
Laning,  died  in  1875.     (Harvey  book,  page  814.) 
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DR.   SHADRACH  DARBEE. 

Under  date  of  November  5,  1777,  Wm.  Darbee,  of  Can- 
terbury, Windham  Co.,  Conn.,  deeds  to  his  son,  Dr.  Shadrach 
Darbee  of  Westmoreland,  one-half  right  in  Susquehanna 
purchase.     No  other  information. 

DR.  VIRGIL  DIBOLL. 

Dr.  Virgil  Diboll  came  from  Colchester,  Conn.,  and  after 
a  stay  in  Cherry  Ridge,  Wayne  County,  where  he  married, 
he  settled  in  upper  Kingston,  now  Wyoming.  He  mar- 
ried Fhilena,  daughter  of  Dr.  Lewis  Collins,  and  sister  of 
Judge  Oristus  Collins  of  Wilkes-Barre.  He  removed  from 
Wyoming  about  1829  and  located  at  Northmoreland,  present 
Wyoming  County,  where  he  died.  In  a  reminiscent  article 
in  the  Wilkes-Barre  Record,  March  23,  1901,  Samuel  H. 
Lynch  recalls  that  there  was  a  boarding  school  at  North- 
moreland, Wyoming  County,  to  which  boys  were  frequently 
sent  from  Wilkes-Barre.  He  says  Dr.  Diboll  led  the  sing- 
ing in  the  Presbyterian  Church,  assisted  by  his  wife  and 
daughter,  Arethusa.  The  doctor  would  pitch  the  key  on 
his  tuning  fork,  and  starting  the  tune,  he  would  call  to  his 
daughter,  "Strike  in,  Thusa,"  when  the  music  went  off  in 
fine  style.  Steuben  Jenkins  says  that  Dr.  Diboll  was  a 
great  stammerer  and  afforded  much  amusement  to  the  chil- 
dren when  aiding  the  tuning  fork  with  his  own  local  effort. 

As  illustrating  the  varying  forms  of  spelling  a  name, 
Steuben  Jenkins  furnished  me  the  following  from  the  Col- 
chester records,  which  may  have  some  genealogical  value : 

Ebenezer  Dibel's  daughter  Elizabeth  was  born  August 
8,  1 701. 

Mary,  ye  wife  of  Ebenezer  Dibell,  died  Sept.  21,  1703. 

Ebenezer  Dibell  and  Ann  Horton  were  married  August 
29,  1706.     Ann  born  2j  June,  1708. 

Ann,  the  wife  of  Ebenezer  Dibell,  dyed  the  22  July,  1708. 
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Ebenezer  Dibell  and  Mary  Lewess  were  married  Decem- 
ber 30,  1708. 

Mary,  wife  of  Ebenezer  Dibble,  died  5  March,  1736. 

George  Saxton  and  Elizabeth  Dible  married  March  22, 
1716. 

Joseph  Pepoon  and  Mary  Dibell  married  Deer  ye  12th, 
1717. 

In  another  place  the  name  is  spelled  Dibbel. 

REV.   DAVIS  DIMOCK. 

"At  the  opening  of  the  century,"  says  Blackman's  His- 
tory of  Susquehanna  County,  "there  was  living  in  Exeter, 
Davis  Dimock,  born  in  Connecticut  in  1776,  his  father,  David 
Dimock,  a  lieutenant  in  the  Continental  Army.  In  1790  the 
family  had  followed  the  tide  of  emigration  from  Connecticut 
and  gone  to  Wyoming,  settling  in  Wilkes-Barre.  In  1801, 
while  carrying  on  the  business  of  farming  and  distilling  ar- 
dent spirits,  he  was  converted,  united  with  the  Exeter  Bap- 
tist Church,  receiving  baptism  from  Elder  Jacob  Drake,  the 
pioneer  Baptist  minister  of  the  Valley.  Two  years  later  he 
was  ordained  to  the  ministry  and  went  from  settlement  to 
settlement  through  the  forest  preaching  the  gospel.  He  had 
studied  medicine  in  his  earlier  years  and  his  medical  services 
were  frequently  called  into  action.  Finding  it  an  aid  rather 
than  a  detriment  to  his  gospel  ministry,  he  continued  more 
or  less  to  practice  medicine  during  subsequent  life.  He 
died  in  Montrose  in  1858,  at  the  age  of  82  years." 

His  wife  was  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Benjamin  Jenkins, 
who  died  from  cruelties  inflicted  on  him  by  the  Pennamites 
in  1787.  He  was  a  brother  of  Col.  John  Jenkins,  and  a  son 
of  Judge  John  Jenkins.  Benjamin  Jenkins'  widow  (whose 
maiden  name  was  Affa  Baldwin)  married  John  Harding, 
whose  brothers  were  slain  by  the  advance  guard  of  the  In- 
dians, who  were  approaching  to  destroy  the  settlement  in 
1778.     Mrs.  Dimock  died  in  1853,  aged  72  years. 
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In  his  address  (1892)  on  The  Fathers  of  the  Wyoming 
Baptist  Association,  Hon.  Theo.  Hart  said : 

"Among  them  many  who  were  converted  under  the  preach- 
ing of  Elder  Jacob  Drake,  as  he  traveled  over  the  extensive 
county,  covering  what  are  now  Luzerne,  Lackawanna,  Sus- 
quehanna, Wyoming  and  Bradford  Counties,  were  Davis 
Dimock,  Joel  Rogers  (who  was  the  ancestor  of  Dr.  Joel  J. 
Rogers)  and  several  others  who  joined  him  in  the  work 
of  the  ministry.  These  itinerants  traveled  and  preached  on 
the  same  plan  pursued  by  Elder  Drake  upon  his  old  field  on 
the  Hudson  River,  and  their  converts  were  all  enrolled  as 
members  of  the  Exeter  Church,  which  had  been  organized  in 
1792,  but  organized  in  the  several  localities  as  branches,  with 
some  of  the  powers  of  independent  bodies.  Davis  Dimock 
was  ordained  at  the  yearly  meeting  in  1803.  Upon  Elder 
Drake's  death  in  1806,  Davis  Dimock  became  the  recog- 
nizer head  of  the  Baptists  upon  this  extensive  field,  and  suc- 
ceeded Elder  Drake  in  the  charge  of  the  Exeter  Church. 
The  mantle  of  this  remarkable  man  had  fallen  on  one  worthy 
to  wear  it,  and  the  work  among  the  scattered  branches  pros- 
pered in  his  hands.  He  was  a  very  successful  preacher, 
naturally  well  endowed,  and  his  spiritual  gifts  gave  him 
power  with  God  and  men.  When  approaching  age  compelled 
him  to  give  up  the  arduous  labor  in  which  he  had  been  en- 
gaged for  over  40  years,  it  seemed  that  his  place  would  never 
be  filled.  He  withdrew  from  active  pastoral  work  in  1846, 
and  spent  the  closing  days  of  his  life  with  his  daughter,  Mrs. 
Lydia  C.  Searle,  in  Montrose." 

DR.  JOSEPH  DAVIS. 

Dr.  Joseph  Davis  located  in  Wyoming  Valley,  according 
to  family  records,  in  1787.  He  was  born  July  19,  1732,  at 
New  Haven,  Conn.,  and  came  here  from  Oxford,  in  that 
State.  He  died  at  Spring  Brook  in  July  1830,  having 
reached  the  advanced  age  of  98  years.     Hollister  says  he  died 
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at  Slocum  Hollow,  but  this  is  an  error.  His  wife  was  Obe- 
dience Sperry  and  they  had  two  sons  and  five  daughters : 

Joseph,  unmarried. 

John,  married  and  lived  in  Wilkes-Barre. 

Sarah,   married   Ebenezer   Slocum. 

Lovica,  married  an  Ogden. 

Lavina,  married  Hosea  Phillips. 

Betsey,  married  Benjamin  Knapp. 

Hulda,  married  a  Booth. 

In  a  note  to  the  author  a  granddaughter,  Mrs.  Sarah  S. 
Gardner  of  Dalton,  Pa.,  says:  "I  do  not  know  whether 
all  his  children  were  born  in  Connecticut  or  not,  but  my 
grandmother,  Sarah  Davis,  was  sixteen  years  old  when  they 
came  to  Pennsylvania.  Dr.  Davis  practiced  medicine  in 
Wilkes-Barre.  Dr.  B.  H.  Throop,  in  his  book  says,  Dr.  Davis 
was  the  first  doctor  in  Slocum  Hollow,  but  that  is  a  mistake, 
I  am  sure,  as  I  have  heard  my  mother  tell  of  grandmother 
going  to  Wilkes-Barre  to  be  treated  by  her  father,  as  there 
was  no  physician  nearer  Slocum  Hollow  in  1800,  than  Dr. 
Giddings  at  Pittston. 

"I  came  to  Slocum  Hollow  with  my  parents,  Elisha  Hitch- 
cock and  Ruth  Slocum,  his  wife,  July  5,  1826,  a  girl  of  nine 
years,  and  I  remember  very  distinctly  that  Dr.  Davis  was 
then  living  with  his  daughter,  Betsey,  who  married  Benjamin 
Knapp.  They  lived  at  the  mouth  of  the  Spring  Brook.  He 
died  at  Mr.  Knapp's  and  I  remember  very  distinctly  attending 
his  funeral  services  at  the  house,  and  that  his  remains  were 
carried  to  Wilkes-Barre  for  interment." 

According  to  Hollister,  his  son-in-law  Ebenezer  Slocum, 
and  his  brother,  Benjamin  Slocum,  purchased  land  largely 
at  Slocum  Hollow,  present  Scranton,  and  for  28  years  made 
iron  there,  as  Dr.  William  Hooker  Smith  had  done  at  Old 
Forge.  Frances  Slocum  who  was  carried  into  captivity  in 
1778  was  their  sister. 

The  statement,  somewhere  published,  that  he  was  a  grad- 
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uate  of  Yale  College,  I  think  is  an  error,  as  his  name  is  not 
in  the  list  of  alumni.  He  practiced  medicine  in  Wilkes- 
Barre  until  1813,  when  he  removed  up  the  Lackawanna 
River  to  Spring  Brook.  He  was  a  man  of  fertile  resources, 
as  shown  by  a  catheter  in  the  possession  of  Dr.  B.  H. 
Throop,  made  from  the  leg  bone  of  some  wild  bird.  His 
manners  are  described  as  eccentric  and  his  appearance  as 
uncouth,  but  he  controlled  the  surgical  practice  for  a  large 
territory.  He  was  a  hoarder  of  money  and  after  his  death 
quite  a  sum  of  silver  coin  was  found  secreted. 

In  the  collection  of  the  Wyoming  Historical  Society  (No. 
2134)  is  an  ancient  compass  which  is  described  in  the  place- 
book  as  having  been  used  by  Dr.  Joseph  Davis  and  others 
in  running  the  lines  of  the  Seventeen  Townships  under  the 
Susquehanna  Company,  prior  to  1778.  It  was  presented 
to  the  Society  in  1873,  by  his  granddaughter,  Elizabeth 
Knapp. 

DR.   HENRY  GREEN. 

In  181 7  Dr.  Henry  Green  was  receiving  his  mail  through 
the  Wilkes-Barre  post  office.  He  was  located,  and  had 
been  for  some  years,  at  Factoryville.  Had  a  son  Norvin 
and  grandson,  Douglas  N.  Green  of  Scranton. 

DR.  CHARLES  E.  GAYLORD. 

"Dr.  Charles  E.  Gay  lord  informs  the  inhabitants  of  Kings- 
ton and  vicinity  that  he  intends  removing  to  Kingston  soon 
to  practice  his  profession  as  a  Physician  and  Surgeon.  He 
has  long  been  in  practice  in  Huntington  Township." 

This  was  the  announcement  in  the  Wilkes-Barre  Gleaner 
for  December  6,  1816,  of  a  gentleman  whose  medical  practice 
covered  nearly  three-quarters  of  a  century.  He  was  a  native 
of  Wyoming  Valley.  Mrs.  Hartman,  in  her  sketches  of 
Huntington  Valley,  says  that  he  was  probably  the  first  phy- 
sician who  located  in  Huntington  Valley  as  a  permanent 
settler.     He  located  there  as  soon  as  the  people  felt  free 
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from  Indian  molestation,  which,  Mrs.  Hartman  says,  was 
soon  after  the  British  market  for  scalps  closed.  The  fol- 
lowing is  from  the  Harvey  Book,  page  349 : 

"Charles  Eleazer  Gaylord,  the  only  child  of  Charles  and 
Hannah  (Andrus)  Gaylord,  was  born  in  Bristol,  Hartford 
County,  Conn.,  March  21,  1770.  He  accompanied  his  par- 
ents in  1773  to  Plymouth,  Pennsylvania,  whence  he  returned 
to  Connecticut  with  his  mother  after  the  death  of  his  father. 
When  his  mother  remarried,  and  removed  a  second  time  to 
Plymouth,  he  went  with  her.  Later  he  was  sent  to  Connec- 
ticut to  be  educated.  His  brother  Asher  perished  in  the 
massacre. 

"Having  received  a  good  common  school  education,  he 
studied  medicine  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  James  Hender- 
son, of  Connecticut,  and  then  returning  to  Pennsylvania, 
settled  in  Huntington  Township  (at  the  present  village  of 
Huntington  Mills)  about  the  year  1792.  He  was  the  first 
settled  physician  in  this  township,  and  he  continued  in  the 
practice  of  his  profession  there  for  thirty  years  or  more. 
In  1792  and  during  several  succeeding  years  he  was  Consta- 
ble of  the  township,  and  for  a  number  of  years,  about  181 2, 
Justice  of  the  Peace. 

"On  September  22,  1795,  he  was  married  to  Esther  (born 
1777),  daughter  of  William  and  Margery  (Kellogg)  Smith, 
of  Wyoming  Valley.  At  the  time  of  the  massacre  Margery 
Smith,  then  a  widow,  escaped  with  her  infant  daughter 
down  the  river  in  a  canoe.  Returning  to  the  Valley  some 
months  later  she  subsequently  was  married,  as  his  second 
wife,  to  the  well-known  Dr.  William  Hooker  Smith,  of 
Wyoming. 

"Doctor  Gaylord  and  his  wife  removed  in  1822  from 
Huntington  to  the  village  of  Plymouth,  where  he  died  Febru- 
ary 4,  1839,  and  his  widow  died  October  8,  1854.  Colonel 
Wright,  in  his  'Historical  Sketches  of  Plymouth,'  says  of  Dr. 
Gaylord :     'He  had  an  excellent  reputation  as  a  physician 
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and  surgeon.  He  was  a  man  very  highly  respected  for  his 
social  virtues.'  He  was  considered  one  of  the  ablest  physi- 
cians in  the  territory  of  old  Westmoreland. 

"The  only  child  of  Dr.  Gaylord  was  James  Henderson 
Gaylord,  born  in  Huntington  Township  October  9,  1796." 

DR.   NATHANIEL  GIDDINGS. 

Dr.  Nathaniel  Giddings  is  said  to  have  settled  in  Wyom- 
ing Valley  in  1789,  when  a  lad  of  18.  According  to  the 
"Giddings  Family"  he  was  born  at  Norwich,  Conn.,  Septem- 
ber 30,  1761  (but  this  should  be  1771).  It  has  been  stated 
that  he  graduated  from  the  medical  department  of  Yale  Col- 
lege, in  1789,  but  this  cannot  be  true  as  Yale  had  no  grad- 
uates in  medicine  until  1814.  He  located  first  in  Plymouth 
Township,  but  after  a  year  or  two  removed  to  Pittston, 
where  he  practiced  medicine  until  his  death,  February  10, 
1 85 1,  at  the  age  of  80.  He  at  Pittston  Ferry,  and  Dr.  Robin- 
son at  Providence,  were  the  only  physicians  between  Wilkes- 
Barre  and  Carbondale. 

He  was  married  November  30,  1793,  to  Lucinda  Silsbee, 
who  died  November  27,  181 5.  Children,  all  born  at  Pitts- 
ton: 

Louisa,  married  Decker. 

Sarah. 

Nancy. 

Dr.  Nathaniel  C,  married  Mary  C.  Leach. 

Myra,  married  Stephen  Reynolds  and  Elisha  Blackman. 

James  L.,  a  physician. 

At  the  Baptist  Centennial,  in  1876,  a  paper  on  Dr.  Gid- 
dings was  read  by  Elder  Wm.  K.  Mott,  in  the  course  of 
which  he  said : 

"In  1792  Dr.  Giddings  came  to  Pittston  from  Norwich, 
Conn.  He  was  then  21  years  old,  married,  and  was  the 
first  physician  in  the  settlement.  The  doctor  was  called  to 
part  with  his  excellent  wife  by  the  hand  of  death  many 
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years  before  I  knew  the  family,  but  the  cloth  on  that  hospit- 
able table  was  spread  by  another  whose  worth  it  was  my 
privilege  to  estimate  by  personal  acquaintance  for  many 
years.  I  knew  Dr.  Giddings  for  a  period  of  eighteen  years, 
and  spent  more  hours  with  him  in  pleasant  and  profitable 
conversation  than  with  any  other  man  now  living  or  dead 
during  the  same  time.  He  was  a  specimen  of  the  complete 
New  England  gentleman  in  his  day.  His  social  powers  were 
of  the  very  first  order.  It  was  a  charm  to  listen  to  him.  His 
piety  was  warm  and  deep,  but  not  spasmodic.  I  never 
knew  him  gloomy  or  discouraged  in  his  views  of  matters, 
however  depressing  they  might  seem.  In  his  profession  he 
stood  unrivaled  at  the  time  of  his  advent  in  this  Valley,  and 
for  many  subsequent  years.  He  had  the  largest  and  best 
selected  private  library,  at  the  period  of  my  first  acquaint- 
ance, that  I  had  met  with,  and  he  knew  what  it  contained. 
He  manifested  a  deep  interest  in  all  the  great  questions  that 
agitated  the  world.  He  was  prompt  and  punctual  in  his 
attendance  on  all  meetings  of  the  Church.  Unlike  some 
physicians,  he  found  time  to  look  after  the  welfare  of  his 
patients  without  losing  his  place  in  the  house  of  God.  The 
doctor  loved  singing,  knew  how  to  sing,  and  did  sing  to  the 
last.  For  nearly  seventy  years  he  led  the  singing  in  the 
church.  Age,  for  a  portion  of  the  time,  impaired  his  voice, 
but  the  heavenly  radience  that  beamed  upon  his  face,  indicat- 
ing not  merely  worship  but  ecstacy,  more  than  compensated 
for  the  tremulousness  of  his  voice,  in  estimating  the  power 
of  this  service  for  the  edification  of  the  church.  He  also 
served  the  church  as  deacon  for  many  years  with  great  ac- 
ceptance. Dr.  Giddings  continued  to  reside  in  Pittston 
until  his  death  in  1851,  at  the  age  of  eighty.  He  left  a 
bequest  to  aid  in  the  erection  of  the  meeting  house  long 
afterward  built,  from  which  over  $3,200  was  realized." 

Near  the  Giddings  homestead,  in  Pittston,  which  was  de- 
molished in  1898,  was  erected  the  first  public  school  in  Pitts- 
ton, which  was  taught  by  John  Jenkins.     This  old  school 
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remained  until  1810,  when  Dr.  Giddings  supervised  the  con- 
struction of  another  on  the  same  site. 

Dr.  Giddings  was  a  Baptist  in  religious  faith  and  was 
immersed  at  Pittston  Ferry  by  Elder  William  Bishop.  He 
was  a  man  of  liberal  culture,  sound  judgment,  charitable, 
candid,  a  reliable  adviser  and  a  consistent  Christian.  He  was 
one  of  the  most  devoted  lay  workers  in  the  Baptist  Church 
at  Pittston.  This  church  was  established  in  1776,  but  owing 
to  the  Revolutionary  War  its  growth  was  slow  and  uncer- 
tain. In  1787  it  had  32  members.  Under  James  Finn,  its 
first  pastor,  134  members  were  reported  in  1792.  Dr.  Gid- 
dings appears  on  the  church  records  as  early  as  1802,  and 
probably  earlier.  (Jubilee  sermon  by  Rev.  Geo.  Frear, 
D.  D.,   1892.) 

The  Baptists  were  represented  with  the  first  party  of  Con- 
necticut pioneers  who  undertook  to  settle  the  Wyoming 
Valley  in  1762-3.  Elder  William  Marsh  accompanied  this 
party  in  its  second  visit,  as  its  preacher  and  school  teacher. 
They  located  at  the  mouth  of  Mill  Creek,  near  Wilkes-Barre, 
and  in  1763  the  settlement  was  utterly  destroyed  by  a  force 
of  hostile  Indians.  Elder  Marsh  was  among  the  slain.  The 
survivors  fled  back  to  Connecticut  and  no  further  attempt 
was  made  to  settle  Wyoming  Valley  until  six  years  later. 
Baptist  missionaries  made  their  appearance  in  1773  and 
later,  and  in  1776  there  was  constituted  at  Pittston  a  Baptist 
Church  for  Westmoreland,  a  territory  comprising  the  greater 
portion  of  northeastern  Pennsylvania.  There  were  26  mem- 
bers, about  half  having  letters  of  dismissal  from  the  church 
at  Warwick  (then  Goshen),  Orange  County,  N.  Y. 

The  grandfather  of  Dr.  Giddings  was  Captain  Nathaniel 
Giddings,  a  leading  man  in  Norwich,  Conn.  Captain  Gid- 
dings, married,  June  12,  1728,  Mary,  daughter  of  Captain 
Williams,  of  England,  and  their  daughter,  Mary,  born  No- 
vember 28,  1730,  became  the  wife  of  Rev.  Jacob  Johnson  of 
Wallingford  and  Groton,  Conn.,  subsequently  the  first  settled 
pastor  in  Wilkes-Barre. 
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DR.  ORLO  HAMLIN. 

The  first  physician  to  practice  in  Providence  was  Dr. 
Orlo  Hamlin,  who  with  his  young  wife,  settled  a  mile  north 
of  Allsworth  in  1813,  but  as  Dr.  Hollister  says  "this  locality, 
fresh  with  ozone  from  the  forest,  offered  so  little  compensa- 
tion to  a  profession  without  need  of  appreciation  among-  the 
hardy  woodmen,  that  the  doctor  removed  the  next  year  to 
Salem,  Wayne  County." 

DR.  SAMUEL  JAMESON. 

Dr.  Samuel  Jameson  began  practicing  medicine  in  Han- 
over Township  in  1799.  He  was  the  son  of  John  Jameson, 
who  came  to  Wyoming  from  Voluntown,  Conn.,  in  1773. 
His  father  was  in  the  Wyoming  battle  and  escaped,  but  was 
killed  by  the  Indians  four  years  later,  near  what  is  now  the 
Hanover  Green  burying  ground,  the  spot  being  marked  by 
a  stone  erected  by  his  descendant,  the  late  Stewart  Pearce, 
one  of  the  historians  of  Luzerne  County.  When  the  family 
fled  down  the  Susquehanna  River  after  the  Wyoming  battle, 
he,  an  infant  of  ten  months,  was  carried  away  in  the  arms 
of  his  mother.  They  afterwards  returned  to  Wyoming  Val- 
ley. The  genealogy  of  the  Jamesons  is  given  in  the  Harvey 
Book. 

Dr.  Jameson  was  born  in  Hanover  Township,  August  29, 
1777,  and  died  there  March  27,  1843.  On  the  30th  of  Sep- 
tember, 1800,  he  was  united  in  marriage  to  Hannah,  daughter 
of  Jonathan  Hunlock,  the  knot  being  tied  by  Squire  James 
Campbell.  The  doctor  had  three  daughters,  one  of  whom 
married  Anderson  Dana.  (Harvey  Book,  565.)  He  was  a 
Mason,  an  assessor  in  Hanover  Township,  and  a  justice  of 
the  peace.  In  his  later  life  he  was  actively  identified  with 
the  Presbyterian  Church  of  Hanover.  Harvey  describes 
him  as  a  man  of  amiable  character  and  of  sound  judgment 
and  integrity. 

He  appears  (Plumb,  250)  on  the  1799  assessment  of  Han- 
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over,  as  having  400  acres  of  improved  land,  valued  at  $1500, 
a  house,  a  yoke  of  oxen,  a  cow,  a  log  house,  a  frame  house 
and  a  frame  barn.  He  also  appears  on  assessment  of  1830 
(Plumb,  282).  On  page  437,  of  Plumb,  his  genealogy  is 
given.  His  sister,  Hannah,  was  the  mother  of  Stewart 
Pearce,  author  of  "Annals  of  Luzerne  County,"  whose  family 
monument  at  Hanover  Green,  refers  thus  to  Dr.  Jameson : 

"Samuel  Jameson,  born  in  Hanover  August  29,  1777,  died 
March  2"j,  1843,  married  Hannah  Hunlock,  born  July  II, 
1779,  died  March  6,  1851.  Children:  Maria,  born  June  14, 
1801,  died  December  22,  1827:  Eliza,  born  April  22,  1803, 
died  June  8,  1818;  Ann,  born  January  1,  1806,  died  May  27, 
1832,  married  Anderson  Dana.  Children :  Maria  E.  Dana, 
born  March  6,  1828,  died  December  19,  1849 !  Augusta  P.  J. 
Dana,  born  May  31,  1830,  died  October  26,  1848.  Family 
extinct."     (Egle's  Notes  and  Queries  2d  S.  ii.  312.) 

He  lived  about  one  mile  north  of  Nanticoke,  on  the  River 
Road,  since  known  as  the  Dr.  Harry  Hakes'  place.  Squire 
Jameson  was  one  of  the  best  and  most  favorably  known 
of  the  early  physicians,  and  his  was  the  place  where  the  over 
sanguine  farmers  were  bled  by  the  same  hand  that  pulled  the 
teeth  and  ears  of  our  bashful  grandmothers.  He  was  a 
farmer  and  justice  of  the  peace. 

DR.   LATHAN  JONES. 

Dr.  Lathan  Jones  was  an  early  practitioner  of  medicine  in 
Wilkes- Barre,  though  how  early,  I  have  not  been  able  to 
learn.  He  died  January  11,  1867,  aged  71  years.  His  chil- 
dren were  James  (who  was  identified  with  the  Wyoming 
National  Bank),  William  L-,  Alvin,  Caroline  (who  married 
Edward  Walter),  Harriet  (who  married  Thomas  Wilson), 
and  Annie,  who  was  unmarried.  He  practiced  medicine 
for  many  years  on  North  Main  Street,  near  Union,  adjoin- 
ing the  residence  of  Dr.  C.  S.  Beck,  as  early  as  1824.     On 
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the  occasion  of  his  death  the  Record  of  the  Times  said  of 
him 

"For  many  years  Dr.  Jones  was  one  of  our  most  respected 
citizens ;  a  congenial  companion,  an  excellent  physician,  quiet 
and  unobtrusive,  a  warm  advocate  of  the  temperance  cause ; 
he  pursued  the  even  tenor  of  his  way  and  we  have  never  heard 
he  had  an  enemy  in  the  world.  For  the  past  few  years  he 
has  resided  in  Abington,  but  died  in  Wilkes-Barre  while  on 
a  visit  to  his  son,  James.  His  was  a  green  old  age,  but  time 
touched  him  lightly  and  his  step  still  retained  much  of  the 
elasticity  of  youth." 

DR.  JOHN  MCMILLAN. 

There  was  a  Dr.  John  McMillan,  a  graduate  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Dublin,  who  settled  in  Exeter  Township  about  the 
time  of  the  massacre,  living  on  lands  belonging  to  Lieut. 
John  Jenkins. 

DR.  MORELAND. 

About  1814  or  181 5  a  Dr.  Moreland  practiced  a  couple  of 
years  in  Plymouth  and  was  succeeded  in  1816  by  Dr.  Ebene- 
zer  Chamberlain. 

DR.  ANNA  MORSE. 

Col.  Wright,  in  his  history  of  Plymouth,  says  that  the 
first  physician  residing  in  Plymouth,  so  far  as  he  knew,  was 
Dr.  Anna  Morse,  a  stout,  old  lady  of  200  pounds,  of  whom 
he  gives  some  entertaining  reminiscences.  Col.  Wright 
says  she  invariably  prescribed  for  all  disorders  a  hemlock 
sweat  and  a  dose  of  calomel  and  jalap.  She  also  kept  a 
licensed  tavern. 

DR.  GEORGE  MINARD. 
There  was  a  Dr.  George  Minard. 
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DR.   REUBEN  MONTROSS. 

In  1 812  there  settled  in  Exeter  an  eccentric  individual, 
Reuben  Montross,  whose  practice  is  described  as  some- 
thing on  the  faith  cure  order.  He  was  reputed  to  be  the 
seventh  son  of  a  seventh  son,  no  daughters  intervening  to 
break  the  magic  chain.  Later  he  removed  to  Northmore- 
land  and  traveled  through  Wyoming  County  and  the  region 
above.  Although  an  uneducated  man  he  had  a  great  reputa- 
tion for  setting  broken  bones  and  dislocated  joints,  and  for 
curing  chronic  sores.  He  consequently  exerted  upon  the 
scattered  and  superstitious  inhabitants  of  the  country  a  power 
long  felt,  and  they  credited  him  with  almost  miraculous 
gifts.  He  was  thought  to  have  the  power  of  "taking  the  fire 
out"  of  burns. 

Here  is  a  reminiscence  of  an  old  settler,  which  shows  how 
he  was  looked  upon  by  the  country  folk  : 

"Yes,  I  remember  Dr.  Montross.  He  went  up  to  Nehe- 
miah  Ide's ;  the  old  lady  had  been  bedridden  for  seven  years, 
but  before  he  left  her  he  ordered  her  to  go  down  and  bring 
him  cider  from  the  cellar,  and  she  did.  Yes,  she  was  well  for 
years  after.  A  man  had  a  swollen  face  from  the  toothache, 
and  the  doctor  put  his  finger  against  his  cheek  and  the  swell- 
ing left  and  went  into  his  fingers.  He  had  great  power  and 
I  do  not  understand  it.     He  did  not  give  much  medicine." 

Dr.  Hollister  says  he  was  born  in  Duchess  County,  N.  Y., 
in  1770,  and  died  in  Wyoming  County  in  1857.  His  second 
wife  was  the  mother  of  Angelo  Jackson,  father  of  Ernest 
V.  Jackson,  of  the  Luzerne  Bar. 

DR.  THOMAS  WRIGHT  MINER. 

Dr.  Thomas  Wright  Miner,  born  in  Wilkes-Barre,  August 
23rd,  1803,  was  the  eldest  son  and  second  child  of  Asher 
and  Mary  (Wright)  Miner.  He  was  a  nephew  of  Charles 
Miner,  the  historian  of  Wyoming,  and  a  cousin  of  William  P. 
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Miner,  the  founder  of  the  Wilkes-Barre  Record.  He  ac- 
companied his  parents  to  Doylestown,  where  he  resided  until 
1825,  when,  having  been  graduated  from  the  Medical  School 
of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  he  returned  to  Wilkes- 
Barre  to  practice  medicine,  and  resided  here  until  his  death. 
He  was  a  man  of  marked  genius.  He  was  not  only  a  skillful 
and  successful  physician  and  man  of  business,  but  he  was  a 
pleasing  writer  and  a  graceful  speaker.  He  wrote  ably,  and 
his  ideas  were  always  clothed  in  beautiful  language.  When 
the  Wyoming  Artillerists  of  Wilkes-Barre,  left  for  the  Mex- 
ican War,  a  public  meeting  was  held  in  the  M.  E.  Church, 
the  soldier  boys  being  presented  with  Testaments.  Dr.  Miner 
made  the  address.  He  gave  some  attention  to  journalism 
and  edited  the  Wyoming  Republican  at  Wilkes-Barre  from 
1837  to  1839.  A  lecture,  entitled  "Our  Country :  its  Dangers 
and  its  Destiny,"  was  a  masterly  production.  For  many 
years  he  was  active  in  politics — especially  during  the  anti- 
Masonic  era — and  in  1832  was  a  candidate  for  Congress, 
but  was  defeated  by  Andrew  Beaumont.  He  was  an  anti- 
Mason.  He  married  Lucy  E.  Bowman,  born  October  12th, 
1806;  died  May  15th,  1842,  daughter  of  Ebenezer  and 
Esther  Ann  (Watson)  Bowman  of  Wilkes-Barre.  Doctor 
Miner  died  at  Wlikes-Barre  October  21st,  1858,  and  was 
survived  by  his  son,  Dr.  E.  Bowman  Miner,  who  was  a  prac- 
ticing physician  in  Wilkes-Barre.  (O.  J.  Harvey's  History 
of  Lodge  61,  p.  477.) 

DR.   ISAAC  PICKERING. 

Dr.  Isaac  Pickering  came  to  Wilkes-Barre  from  Massachu- 
setts, and  about  1820  married  Nancy,  daughter  of  Judge 
Jesse  Fell.  He  removed  from  Wilkes-Barre  to  Catawissa 
where  he  practiced  medicine  for  a  time,  and  then  moved  up 
to  Pittston  and  boarded  with  Samuel  Fell,  on  what  is  known 
as  the  Richard  Brown  place,  just  below  Marcy's.  From 
there  he  removed  to  Huntington,  where  he  continued  to 
practice,  boarding  for  a  time  with  Esquire  Dodson.     From 
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there  he  removed  to  Michigan,  where  he  and  his  wife  died, 
leaving  two  children,  Elizabeth  and  Isaac.  He  was  reputed 
to  be  a  graduate  of  a  medical  college,  and  quite  skillful.  He 
was  a  man  of  large  size,  weighing  190  to  200  pounds,  with 
black,  curly  hair,  and  of  an  intelligent,  imposing  appearance. 
This  information  was  derived  from  Steuben  Jenkins. 

DR.  WILLIAM  R.  N.   NICHOLS. 
Dr.  William  R.  N.  Nichols  was  practising  at  Abington 
until  his  death  in  1824. 

DR.  ELEAZER  PARKER. 
Dr.  Eleazer  Parker  migrated  from  Connecticut  to  Great 
Bend,  Susquehanna  County,  in  August,  1807,  where  he  prac- 
ticed two  or  three  years.  He  married  a  daughter  of  Jona- 
than Dimon,  and  in  the  year  1810  he  moved  to  Kingston, 
Luzerne  County.  He  was  a  teetotaler  and  never  prescribed 
alcohol  in  a  practice  of  60  years.  In  his  old  age  he  returned 
to  Susquehanna  County  where  he  died  about  1877,  at  the 
age  of  about  95  years.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  he  had 
an  extra  finger  on  each  hand,  and,  as  I  am  informed  by  Dr. 
L.  L.  Rogers,  this  peculiarity  passed  to  his  daughter,  Mrs. 
Holgate  of  Kingston,  and  through  her  to  her  children.  In 
1808  he  was  appointed  the  first  postmaster  in  Susquehanna 
County.  He  introduced  vaccination  into  Susquehanna 
County.  His  practice  extended  over  a  circuit  of  50  miles. 
In  1808  he  successfully  performed  tracheotomy  and  removed 
a  watermelon  seed  from  the  windpipe  of  a  two-year  old  child. 
During  the  war  of  1812  he  was  examining  surgeon  of  the 
35th  Pennsylvania  Regiment.  (Blackmail's  History  of  Sus- 
quehanna County,  page  86.) 

DR.   ROBERT  H.  ROSE. 

Not  everybody  knows  that  Montrose  was  founded  by  a 
physician.  An  interesting  old  volume  in  the  Osterhout  Li- 
brary, is  entitled  "Letters  From  the  British  Settlement  in 
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Pennsylvania,"  dated  1819.  The  author  is  "C.  B.  Johnson, 
M.  D.,"  though  this  is  believed  to  be  only  a  non  de  plume. 
The  book  bears  both  a  Philadelphia  and  a  London  imprint 
and  was  intended  to  induce  English  mechanics  and  others 
to  settle  on  the  lands  of  Dr.  Robert  H.  Rose,  in  Susquehanna 
County,  he  having  purchased  100,000  acres  along  the  New 
York  line.  Montrose  (or  Mont  Rose)  perpetuates  his  name. 
The  book  resulted  in  attracting  quite  a  number  of  English 
and  Scotch  people,  but  the  British  Settlement  met  with 
many  discouragements  incident  to  frontier  life,  and  did  not 
prove  to  be  of  very  long  duration,  though  many  of  the  pres- 
ent population  are  descendents  of  these  hardy  people.  The 
volume  is  accompanied  by  two  steel  maps,  one  showing  such 
portion  of  the  United  States  as  was  then  opened  for  settle- 
ment, extending  but  little  beyond  the  Mississippi  River. 
The  other  map  shows  such  portions  of  Pennsylvania,  New 
York  and  New  Jersey  as  were  contiguous  to  the  British  Set- 
tlement, indicating  also  the  turnpikes,  one  leading  eastward 
no  miles  to  Newburg  on  the  Hudson,  where  steamboats 
were  running  from  New  York,  a  second  leading  to  New 
York,  130  miles,  and  a  third  to  Philadelphia  by  way  of 
Wilkes-Barre.  The  country  was  painted  as  a  paradise,  and 
the  map  predicted  great  improvements  in  the  way  of  stage 
roads  which  never  came.  A  "proposed  canal''  connected 
the  Lehigh  at  about  what  is  now  Penn  Haven  Junction  with 
the  Susquehanna  near  Nescopeck  Creek,  and  another  con- 
nected the  headwaters  of  the  Schuylkill  at  about  Nesque- 
honing,  with  the  Susquehanna  at  Nescopeck — two  canals 
from  Carbon  County  to  the  Susquehanna  over  the  roughest 
of  mountains.  Still  another  "proposed  canal"  connected  the 
Lehigh  at  a  point  near  Stoddardsville  with  the  Susquehanna 
at  Wilkes-Barre. 

Dr.  Rose  was  a  pioneer  of  whom  Susquehanna  County 
may  well  be  proud.  Though  his  schemes  were  visionary  in 
some  particulars  he  was  a  generation  or  two  ahead  of  his 
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time,  and  it  was  left  for  others  to  profit  by  his  early  labors. 
He  lived  in  splendor  in  the  northern  wilderness  and  his 
scheme  was  so  promising  as  to  elicit  favorable  mention  from 
Hon.  Charles  Miner  in  his  newspaper.  Many  interesting 
particulars  of  Dr.  Rose  and  his  British  Settlement,  together 
with  an  engraving  of  his  place  in  the  wilderness,  are  given  in 
Miss  Blackman's  History  of  Susquehanna  County. 

DR.  SILAS  B.   ROBINSON. 

Dr.  Silas  B.  Robinson  settled  in  Providence,  Pa.,  in  1822 
or  1823,  where  he  practiced  his  profession  nearly  40  years. 
So  long  had  he  lived  in  the  township  and  so  well  was  he 
known  for  his  blunt  manners,  blameless  life  and  kind  heart, 
even  with  all  his  pardonable  eccentricities,  that  his  presence 
was  welcome  everywhere  and  his  sudden  death  in  i860  was 
widely  lamented.  He  was  born  February  25,  1795,  in  Hart- 
wick,  N.  Y.  Dr.  Throop  in  "Half  Century  in  Scranton" 
says  he  received  his  diploma  from  the  Otsego  Medical  Society 
in  1 82 1.  He  had  a  large  practice  in  Lackawanna  Valley 
and  neighboring  counties.     Dr.  Hollister  said  of  him: 

"During  his  long  practice  he  always  carried  his  own  medi- 
cine, which  he  purchased  in  Wilkes-Barre,  at  the  nearest 
drug  store,  19  miles  away.  He  always  went  on  foot,  no 
matter  how  great  the  distance  or  urgent  the  case.  A  colt 
once  ran  away  with  him  and  never  afterwards  would  he  ride 
in  a  wagon.  He  always  carried  his  rusty  turnkeys  to  twist 
out  teeth.  He  had  two  peculiarities,  one  was  to  always 
read  the  Bible  at  the  bedside  of  his  patient,  and  the  other 
was  his  great  habit  of  profanity.  He  would  rarely  utter  a 
sentence  without  an  oath.  He  had  no  competitor  in  the 
field,  while  Dr.  Nathaniel  Giddings,  at  Pittston  Ferry,  Dr. 
Andrew  Bedford,  of  Abington,  and  Dr.  Thomas  Sweet  of 
Carbondale  were  his  nearest  colleagues." 
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DR.  JOHN  SMITH. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Luzerne  County  Medical  Society, 
held  October  21,  1896,  Dr.  Olin  F.  Harvey  presented  a 
portrait  of  Dr.  John  Smith,  one  of  the  early  members  of  the 
society.  He  subsequently  read  a  biographical  sketch,  from 
which  the  following  extracts  are  made : 

"Dr.  John  Smith  of  Wilkes-Barre,  was  a  native  of  Kings- 
ton, Luzerne  County,  where  he  was  born  November  4,  1789, 
the  son  of  Captain  Benjamin  and  Welthea  Ann  (York) 
Smith.  Captain  Benjamin  was  son  of  Captain  Timothy,  who 
was  son  of  John.  The  last  named  was  an  original  proprietor 
in  the  Susquehanna  purchase,  and  was  a  justice  of  the  peace 
in  Wyoming  in  1772. 

"Through  his  mother  Dr.  John  Smith  was  descended  from 
Lieutenant  Thomas  Miner,  and  also  from  James  York,  both 
natives  of  England,  but  early  settlers  in  Stonington,  Conn." 

Miner  says  in  his  "History  of  Wyoming,"  that  Captain 
Timothy  Smith,  the  paternal  grandfather  of  Doctor  John, 
"was  a  leading  man  in  the  Susquehanna  Company,  at  their 
meetings  in  Hartford,  before  settlement  was  made  in  Wyom- 
ing. Choosing  Kingston  for  his  residence,  his  name  is  re- 
corded as  one  of  the  '40,'  or  earliest  settlers.  *  *  * 
Captain  Benjamin,  father  of  Dr.  John,  was  a  man  of  singu- 
lar benevolence,  and  an  admirable  nurse  of  the  sick.  When, 
in  181 5,  the  typhus  fever  prevailed  throughout  the  country, 
he  threw  himself  in  the  midst  of  it,  took  the  disease  and 
died."  The  "typhus"  fever  mentioned  was  denominated  by 
Dr.  Edward  Covell  of  Wilkes-Barre,  in  1819,  as  pulmonic 
fever,  and  was  described  as  having  been  "epidemic  over  the 
country  generally"  in  the  winter  of  1815-16.  There  were 
eleven  deaths  due  to  it  in  Wilkes-Barre — the  population  of 
which,  at  that  time,  was  only  seven  hundred. 

Captain  Benjamin  Smith  was  also  Doctor  Benjamin,  for 
he  was  not  only  "an  admirable  nurse  of  the  sick,"  as  Miner 
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has  recorded,  but  was  a  practicing  physician  for  a  number 
of  years  in  Kingston.  He  died  there  January  19,  1816,  aged 
57  years. 

In  August,  181 5,  Dr.  John  Smith  began  the  practice  of 
medicine  in  New  Troy  (now  the  Borough  of  Wyoming). 
For  twenty-one  years  thereafter  he  made  New  Troy  his 
home,  although  his  practice  was  not,  by  any  means,  confined 
to  that  locality.  In  1836  he  removed  to  Wilkes-Barre,  and 
leased  his  home  in  New  Troy  to  Dr.  George  Wurts,  who 
succeeded  to  a  share  of  his  practice  on  the  west  side  of  the 
river. 

When  Dr.  Smith  located  in  Wilkes-Barre  (1836)  the  pop- 
ulation of  the  borough  was  only  fifteen  hundred,  and  there 
were  already  in  practice  here  at  least  three  active,  intelligent 
physicians — E.  L.  Boyd,  Thomas  W.  Miner,  and  Lathan 
Jones.  There  may  have  been  others,  there  certainly  were 
others  residing  in  Plymouth,  Hanover  and  Kingston,  who 
shared,  with  the  Wilkes-Barre  doctors,  the  practice  through- 
out the  valley. 

Dr.  Smith  worked  diligently  in  his  profession,  and  for 
years — even  up  to  within  a  few  years  of  his  death — his  field 
of  practice  extended  from  Pittston  to  Nanticoke.  From  the 
outset  he  had  his  share  of  the  general  practice  in  the  valley, 
and,  owing  to  his  kindheartedness  and  easy-going  ways,  had 
more  than  his  share  of  non-paying  patients.  He  was  always 
particularly  kind  and  attentive  to  those  whom  he  knew  to  be 
poor  and  in  straitened  circumstances,  and  during  the  Civil 
War  it  was  his  rule  to  make  no  charge  for  professional  ser- 
vices which  he  rendered  to  the  families  of  men  who  were  en- 
listed and  serving  in  the  union  army,  unless  they  were  well 
able  to  pay  for  the  services. 

In  1819  Doctor  Smith  was  appointed,  by  Governor  Find- 
lay,  a  justice  of  the  peace  in  and  for  Kingston  Township, 
and  for  several  years  he  performed  the  duties  of  the  office. 
During  the  years  of  his  middle-age  he  devoted  considerable 
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attention  to  politics.  In  1828  the  anti-Masonic  political  party 
sprung  into  existence.  It  flourished  in  Pennsylvania  until 
1838,  during  that  period  many  of  the  prominent  citizens  of 
Luzerne  County  allied  themselves  with  the  party,  and  became 
active  workers  and  leaders  in  it,  among  them  being  Chester 
Butler,  Oristus  Collins,  Col.  H.  B.  Wright,  Sharp  D.  Lewis, 
Dr.  T.  W.  Miner  and  Dr.  John  Smith.  The  party  was  at 
its  zenith  in  this  State  in  1835,  when  Joseph  Ritner,  their  can- 
didate, was  elected  Governor.  He  appointed  Dr  Smith 
Prothonotary  and  Clerk  of  the  Courts. 

Dr.  Smith  held  these  offices  until  February,  1839.  Upon 
the  adoption  of  the  new  constitution  in  1838,  the  office  of 
prothonotary  became  elective,  and  in  1840  Dr.  Smith  was  a 
candidate  for  it,  but  was  defeated  by  Dr.  Andrew  Bedford 
of  Abington. 

For  several  years  Dr.  Smith  was  a  member  of  the  Borough 
Council  of  Wilkes-Barre,  and  was  president  of  it  from  May, 
1850,  to  May,  185 1.  He  was  also  for  a  time  president  of  the 
Board  of  School  Directors. 

During  his  residence  in  Wilkes-Barre  quite  a  number  of 
essays  on  various  subjects  were  contributed  by  him  to  the 
local  newspapers.  During  the  last  years  of  his  life  there 
was  printed  in  The  Record  of  the  Times  of  Wilkes-Barre, 
a  series  of  articles  written  by  him,  which  was  denominated 
by  the  editor  as  "chapters  of  exceedingly  interesting  history." 

Doctor  Smith  was  married  in  1814  to  Mehitable  Jenkins 
of  Kingston,  a  granddaughter  of  John  Jenkins,  Esq.,  an 
early  settler  in  Wyoming,  a  justice  of  the  peace  for  several 
years,  a  representative  from  Wyoming,  or  Westmoreland,  to 
the  Connecticut  Assembly  upon  several  occasions,  and  prom- 
inent in  other  ways  in  this  locality  for  several  years.  John 
and  Mehitable  (Jenkins)  Smith  were  the  parents  of  five  sons 
and  five  daughters.  Mehitable  (Jenkins)  Smith  was  born 
March  18,  1796,  and  died  July  6,  1862.  Mrs.  Gould  P. 
Parrish  was  her  daughter. 
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Doctor  Smith  having  practiced  his  profession  in  Wilkes- 
Barre  for  nearly  thirty-three  years,  died  here  August  24, 
1869,  in  the  eightieth  year  of  his  age,  and  his  remains  were 
interred  in  the  old  cemetery  at  Forty  Fort. 

DR.  JOSEPH  VON  SICK. 

The  Wilkes-Barre  Federalist,  for  November  2,  1810,  men- 
tions the  presence  of  Dr.  Joseph  von  Sick,  and  Dr.  G.  W. 
Trott  speaks  a  good  word  for  the  new-comer.  The  doctor 
subsequent  got  to  be  treasurer  of  Luzerne  County,  and 
while  in  that  office  he  re-issued  county  orders  that  had  been 
redeemed  and  for  which  he  had  been  credited.  See  Quarter 
Sessions  Records  of  Luzerne  County  for  indictment,  181 5. 

He  had  eleven  children.  The  family  left  Wilkes-Barre 
about  1817,  1818  or  1819.  Mention  is  made  of  him  in  the 
Historical  Record,  volume  3,  page  96. 

DR.  WALLIS. 

There  was  an  early  Dr.  Wallis  here  for  a  time. 

DR.   BENJAMIN  SMITH. 

Dr.  Benjamin  Smith,  also  called  Capt.  Smith,  practiced 
in  Kingston.  He  died  there  January  19,  1816,  aged  57  years. 
(See  John  Smith,  his  son.) 

DR.  SCHOTT. 

There  was  a  Dr.  Schott  practicing  in  Kingston  soon  after 
1800.     He  was  a  son  of  Capt.  John  Paul  Schott. 

DR.  ELISHA  NOYES  SILL. 

Dr.  Elisha  Noyes  Sill,  born  in  Connecticut  in  1761,  came 
with  his  parents  to  Wyoming,  enlisted  in  Capt.  Durkee's 
company  at  the  age  of  15.  Subsequently  he  returned  to  Con- 
necticut and  became  a  distinguished  physician.  (Miner, 
Appendix,  page  50.) 
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DR.  THOMAS  SWEET. 

There  was  a  Dr.  Thomas  Sweet  in  Carbondale  as  early  as 
1823. 

DR.  GEORGE  W.  TROTT. 

As  early  as  1810  Dr.  George  W.  Trott  was  practicing  med- 
icine in  Wilkes-Barre.  In  September  of  that  year  he  mar- 
ried Lydia  Chapman,  a  sister  of  Isaac  A.  Chapman,  the 
first  historian  of  Wyoming.  Their  daughter,  Sarah  Eliza- 
beth, born  June  21,  1810,  died  June  25,  1869,  married 
George  W.  Woodward,  Chief  Justice  of  Pennsylvania. 

Dr.  Trott  was  a  native  of  Norwich,  Conn.  He  was 
licensed  to  practice  in  1802  by  the  Connecticut  Medical  So- 
ciety, certificate  signed  by  James  Potter,  president,  by 
Avery  Downer  and  John  O.  Miner,  committee  for  the  county 
of  New  London. 

He  studied  four  years  with  Dr.  Philander  Tracy  of  Nor- 
wich, who  gave  him,  under  date  of  Noevmber  3,  1803,  the 
following :  "This  may  certify  that  Doct.  Geo.  W.  Trott  has 
resided  with  myself  nearly  4  years  as  a  student  in  physic, 
etc.  His  opportunity  has  been  good,  both  as  to  theoretic 
improvement  and  observation  in  practice.  I  think  he  may 
safely  be  confided  in  as  a  young  man  of  skill  in  his  profession 
and  of  unexceptionable  moral  character." 

In  a  biographical  sketch  by  the  late  Judge  E.  L.  Dana,  it 
is  stated : 

"Dr.  Trott  was  a  skillful  physician  and  had  acquired  a 
large  practice ;  but  in  that  early  day,  ere  the  mineral  wealth 
of  the  valley  was  known,  or  its  agricultural  resources  devel- 
oped, amidst  a  people  impoverished  by  the  exhaustive  strug- 
gle between  Connecticut  and  Pennsylvania,  from  which  they 
had  recently  emerged,  he  had  acquired  little  more  than  a  rep- 
utation, a  practice  and  a  long  list  of  uncollectible  accounts. 
His  death  occurred  in  181 5,  when  a  daughter,  then  5  years 
old,  and  her  widowed  mother  were  left  dependent  upon  their 
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own  exertions  for  support.  Mrs.  Trott,  a  lady  of  culture, 
then  devoted  herself  to  teaching.  The  daughter  in  1832 
married  Geo.  W.  Woodward." 

The  following  reminiscence  of  Lydia  Chapman,  when  she 
was  a  young  woman  of  26,  and  eight  years  prior  to  her 
marriage  to  Mr.  Trott,  is  taken  from  a  local  paper 

"Our  grandmothers  were  just  as  fond  of  finery  as  we  are, 
if  not  fonder,  for  what  Wilkes-Barre  woman  now  would  be 
so  eager  for  a  new  bonnet  as  to  spend  two  days  and  two 
nights  on  a  stage  trip  over  villainous  mountain  roads  in 
search  of  a  milliner.  An  enthusiastic  young  woman,  whose 
account  of  such  a  trip  is  appended,  was  Lydia  Chapman, 
sister  of  Isaac  A.  Chapman,  one  of  the  historians  of  Wyom- 
ing, and  mother  of  the  late  Chief  Justice  George  W.  Wood- 
ward. She  was  26  years  of  age  at  the  time  and  it  was  not 
until  eight  years  later  that  she  married." 

"An  entertaining  journal  of  a  stage  trip  from  Wilkes-Barre 
to  Easton,  made  by  her  in  1802,  states  that, 

She  set  out  from  Wilkes-Barre  with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  Colt, 
on  a  frosty  November  morning  before  sunrise,  a  sip  of  hot 
sling  at  Ike's  proving  very  acceptable.  Stopped  at  Sock's 
at  noon  and  proceeded  in  a  pouring  rain,  finding  shelter 
over  night  in  an  humble  wayside  abode.  The  next  day  they 
got  an  early  start  over  the  barren  Pocono,  had  refreshments 
at  Merwin's,  brandy  at  Bushkirk's  and  put  up  for  the  night 
at  Miller's  at  the  Wind  Gap.  They  reached  Easton  on  the 
morning  of  the  third  day.  Here  she  hunted  up  a  milliner 
and  bought  a  straw  bonnet  and  did  other  shopping.  Took 
tea  with  Mrs.  Arndt,  received  calls  from  Dr.  Covell  and 
George  Schotts,  and  breakfasted  next  morning  with  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Dick,  also  taking  dinner  there  and  drinking  several 
glasses  of  wine.  Admired  the  beautiful  home  of  Mr.  Sit- 
graves.  Only  one  church  in  town — a  German  one.  The 
journal  breaks  off  very  abruptly,  leaving  the  reader  disap- 
pointed at  its  not  being  continued. 
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The  charming  writer  of  this  quaint  old  diary  has  been  at 
rest  for  many  years.  Not  long  ago  I  saw  her  tombstone 
and  it  reads  thus 

"Mrs.  Lydia  Trott 

widow  of 

Dr.  George  W.  Trott 

born  at  Norwich  Conn 

Mar  16,  1776 

died  at  Philadelphia. 

Oct  6.  1857." 

DR.  ASA  C.  WHITNEY. 

I  was  informed  by  Col.  Charles  Dorrance  that  Dr.  Asa 
C.  Whitney  was  a  New  England  man  and  that  he  came  from 
Bradford  County  to  Wyoming  Valley  from  1810  to  181 5. 
He  followed  Dr.  Baldwin.  He  was  a  son  of  Elisha  Whit- 
ney, who  moved  to  Wyoming  Valley  from  18 10  to  181 6, 
when  he  removed  to  Wysox,  Bradford  County.  Elisha  was 
a  native  of  Spencer,  Mass.,  where  he  was  born  in  1747. 
He  married  Esther  Clark  of  that  place  and  they  had  ten  chil- 
dren. Dr.  Asa  Whitney  was  a  justice  of  the  peace  in  the 
Wysox  region  in  1810.  In  1820  he  was  elected  Register  of 
Wills  and  Recorder  of  Deeds  in  Luzerne  County.  His  first 
wife  was  Betsey,  daughter  of  Lieut.  Col.  George  Dorrance, 
whom  he  married  February  21 ,  1809.  They  had  two  sons 
and  a  daughter.  His  second  wife  was  Susan,  a  daughter  of 
Col.  Edward  Inman,  and  their  daughter  was  Mrs.  Angelo 
Jackson,  mother  of  E.  V.  Jackson,  Esq.  His  sister  Elizabeth 
was  the  mother  of  Victor  E.  Piollet  of  Bradford  County. 
Dr.  Whitney  lived  in  Kingston,  where  now  stands  the  for- 
mer residence  of  Samuel  Hoyt,  but  sold  to  Dr.  Atkins  and 
bought  the  Sin  ton,  later  the  McCarragher,  property  in 
Wilkes-Barre,  at  corner  of  Hazle  Avenue  and  Park  Avenue. 
He  practiced  there  during  the  rest  of  his  life,  his  death  oc- 
curring in  1824,  at  the  age  of  39. 
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Dr.  Whitney  was  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  skillful  men 
in  the  Valley.  A  daring  surgeon,  with  rough  exterior, 
but  competent  and  successful. 

These  epitaphs  can  be  seen  in  Forty  Fort  Cemetery: 

T                        .  In  memory  of 

In  memory  of  Elizabeth,  wife  of 

Dr.  Asa.  C.  Whitney,  Dr  Asa  C  Whitney 

Who  departed  this  life  who  departed  this  life 

Dec    10,  1824,  A    u          Ig20 

Aged  39  years.  Aged  4I  years 

[Extracts  from  H.  L.  Fisher's  "Olden  Times."] 

When  the  ever-famous  healing  art  was  in  its  infancy, 
It  often  happened  on  the  score  of  sheer  conveniency, 
That  the  family  doctor  also  doctored,  family,  horse  and  cow, 
For  doctors  were  much  rarer  then  that  the  rarest  of  them  now. 

They  always  rode  on  horseback,  and  gen'rally  the  gallop, 

With  saddle-bags  and  pockets  full  of  calomel  and  jalap, 

And  Epsom  salts  and  senna  too,  and  hellebore  and  borax, 

And  herbs  and  teas  for  stomach-aches,  the  bowels  and  the  thorax ; 

And  aloes  for  cathartics  mild  and  ipecac-emetics, 

Peruvian  bark  in  Holland  gin  for  gentle  diuretics. 

If  the  case  was  chills  and  fever,  or  of  trouble  in  the  head, 
The  first  thing  to  relieve  it  was  to  have  the  patient  bled ; 
And  next  to  have  him  blistered,  just  for  counter-irritation, 
Then  twenty  grains  of  mercury  for  final  salivation. 

The  blacksmith  and  the  tailor  and  Saint  Crispin's  cobbling  snob, 
By  turns  each  took  his  turn  to  do  a  little  healing  job; 
To  let,  or  check,  or  stop  the  blood,  or  break  the  spell  of  witch, 
While  each  one  had  the  only  salve  that  would  surely  cure  the  itch. 

There  were  hundreds  of  home-remedies  for  all  kinds  of  com- 
plaints— 
All  better  than  the  best  faith-cure  or  the  prayers  of  the  saints ; 
If  the  children  had  the  measels  or  the  matter  was  in  doubt, 
They  had  to  drink  sheep-saffron  tea  to  drive  the  rascals  out. 

And  if  a  child  was  liver-grown,  or  seemed  to  have  a  spell, 
Three  times  put  through  a  horse-collar  would  always  make  it 

well ; 
The  blooming  youths  who  freckels  had,  went  on  the  first  of  May, 
And  with  the  early  virgin-dew  they  washed  them  all  away. 


